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EDITORIAL 

One Kol Nidrei evening Rabbi Israel Ba-al Shem Tov, founder 
of Chasidism, was'chanting Kol Nidrei in the synagogue. He 
kept repeating it again and again, much to the surprise of the 
congregants, who wondered why he did not continue the service. 

Meanwhile, a village Jew had entered the synagogue with 
his little son, who was a mute. Listening to the chanting of the 
Rabbi, the boy became filled with a strong desire to pray. But 
he could neither read nor understand, and his lips could not 
speak the words of the prayer book. Suddenly, before his father 
could even notice, he took out a wooden reed he had made 
and blew on it. As the congregants stood listening breathlessly 
to the Rabbi’s chant, without warning they heard the shrill 
whistle of the boy’s reed. Immediately they wanted to throw 
the boy and his father out of the synagogue. 

But the Ba-al Shem Tov stopped them, and said to them 
joyously, “I kept repeating the Kol Nidrei because our sins of 
the past year stood like a wall between God and Israel, prevent- 
ing my prayers from reaching Him. But when this mute little 
boy whistled through his reed, the wall was suddenly removed. 
The desire to pray burned in his heart, and God desires but 


the heart of man.” 
— Old Chasidic tale as quoted in Little Lower Than The 


Angels, by Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn. 


|x ouR TEMPLE, everybody whistles. Nobody prays. 

Yet I assure you we are neither deaf nor mute. 

We decided a long time ago, I cannot even remember 
when, that the wall between God and Israel could only be 
removed by aphonic worship. Piety is ineffable. 

We got rid of all the prayer books, which we had come 
to regard as dust-gatherers and disters of the heart’s purity. 
Surely God loves the birds and they do not petition him in 
sentences. Neither do the beasts of the field, nor the fishes 
that slip silently through His seas. 

Books and words were banished from the sanctity of the 
house of prayer, and from our religious school as well. 
There the children were taught only to whistle, and if proof 
were needed of how heaven smiled, you need but inspect 
their attendance records, the highest in our village. 

Not to know became for us a pure ideal—for had not 
Solomon himself in the end scorned knowledge as a weari- 
ness? We gave up books, and then periodicals, and then 
newspapers. We gave up lectures, lessons, and study. Had 
it not been necessary for the conduct of our daily affairs, 
we should have abandoned speech entirely. We gave up 
thought, corrupter of the heart. And with it, action. 

At first we used to whistle the melody of the Kol Nidrei 
on the evening of the Day of Atonement, but the wall was 
not being removed, the Gates of Paradise were not opening. 
Music, we came to realize, also corrupts the innocence of 
the heart. From then on, we whistled in monotone. Yet we 
were not satisfied. Even when all of us whistled together, 
we doubted the sound was loud enough to attract the pre- 
occupied ears of God. 

The solution we hit upon was satisfying. We had learned 
of a certain whistle capable of claiming the attention of 
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that most elusive of men—the taxi driver. Doormen use 
such, and they may be purchased in the shops. Each year 
on the eve of the Day of Atonement from then on, these 
metal whistles have been distributed to all the congregants, 
and on them we blow long and loud to hail the King of the 
Universe. 

From the People of the Book, we have turned happily 
into the People of the Whistle. 

You can imagine our consternation, then, when at twi- 
light on that sacred evening one year there appeared among 
us a man accompanied by a boy who was carrying a book 
—and, worse sacrilege, what proved on inspection to be a 
book of prayers. Moreover, this terrible child, impervious 
to our stares, proceeded to open the book and to pray 
aloud: 

“Grant us peace. Thy most precious gift, O Thou eterna! 
source of peace, and enable Israel to be its messenger unto 
the peoples of the earth. Bless our country that it may 
ever be a stronghold of peace, and its advocate in the coun- 
cil of the nations. May contentment reign within its bor- 
ders, health and happiness within its homes. Strengthen the 
bonds of friendship and fellowship among all the inhabi- 
tants of our land. Plant virtue in every soul and may the 
love of Thy name hallow every home and every heart. 
Praised be Thou, O Lord, Giver of peace.” 

The congregants all wanted to throw the boy out, but 
the rabbi restrained them. He quietly left his place at the 
pulpit, walked with dignity down the aisle, removed the 
book from the child’s hands and replaced it with a bright, 
shiny new whistle. 

Before long the boy was blowing happily on his whistle 
in unison with the rest of us. 

That is how we have preserved the unwordliness of our 
congregation, where the heart counts for all, and the mind 
for nothing. We want no part of words, much less of poetry, 
in which, we are told, prayers tend to be written. We want 
no part of deeds, either, whicn we believe to spring from 
words, and the corruption of too much understanding. Let 
others learn of their heritage, their duty to God, to life, 
and to each other. Let others open great dusty tomes and 
pore over the lessons, the commandments and the precepts 
that confound the heart. Let others walk in the ways of 
knowledge, put on white raiment and repent their sins at 
the time of the New Year, resolving to do better. Let others 
seek to “avert the evil decree” through penitence, prayer 
and charity. Let others speak and do. We expect to go on 
just blowing as loud as we can every New Year on our 
reeded whistles to flag down God. 

Yet, is all our whistling loud enough? Is the wall between 
God and Israel being removed? At the turn of next year 
when the moon is new, we may petition the town council 
to let us also turn on the air raid sirens in every street. 

What more eloquent cry or conjuration could come 
from the heart of man? —P.K. 
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THE 
AWESOME 
DAYS 


SIN AND REPENTANCE 
WOODCUT BY JACOB LANDAU 


Tuere Is no term in the Hebrew language for “salvation” 
in a sacramental, redemptive sense. The Bible knows of 
no such concept as “redemption from sin.” 

The central message of the Gospel deals with sin, grace, 
forgiveness and justification The central message of Ju- 
daism deals with doing justly, loving mercy and walking in 
probity with God. Judaism’s primary concern was to teach 
men not how sin came into the world, but how to avoid 
sin and how to repent of sin once having succumbed to it. 
All men are capable of sinning because all men are endowed 
with free will. Judaism has much to say on the subject of 
sin and its consequences, but little on Original Sin which is 
a non-moral concept of mythological origin. 

Judaism did not caricature life into something fallen 
and tragic, in order to make room for some miraculous 
redemption. It rejected the dogma which in our day has 





by RABBI ABBA HILLEL SILVER 

spiritual leader of The Temple in Cleveland for two decades, 
one of the great leaders of American Reform Judaism and an 
outstanding champion of Israel's causes. He is the author 
of numerous articles and books including Where Judaism Dif- 
fers, in which he emphasizes that Judaism “is not constructed 
around any drama of redemption.” 
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been reformulated by theological existentialists that man 
is helpless to save himself, that his efforts at social and 
ethical improvement will not bring the Kingdom of God 
any nearer, and that the very thought of man cooperating 
in the establishment of the good society is presumptuous 
and but another evidence of man’s besetting sin of pride. 
Judaism never confronted man with the fact of his total and 
irrevocable depravity. If man sinned, he may repent and 
be forgiven. 

The initiative, however, must come from man, not from 
God. God’s love will meet man more than half way, or to 
use the superb imagery of Judah Halevi, “When I go forth 
to seek Thee, I find Thee seeking me.” The Psalmist, too, 
finds that “God is near unto all who call upon Hin, who 
call upon Him in truth.” But the call must first come from 
man, “Return to Me and I will return to you,” says the 
Lord of Hosts. 

That is why Teshubah—repentance, not redemption— 
holds such a prominent place in Jewish religious thought. 
In Greek philosophy, repentance is not held up as a virtue. 
In Judaism it is among the highest of virtues. No other 
religious literature is so eloquent on the subject of the 
nobility and efficacy of repentance. “In the place where 
the repentant sinner stands, even the righteous man who 
has never sinned cannot stand.” The recurrent theme in 
our devotional literature is sin and repentance, not crime 
and punishment. 

Repentance is not something mysterious. Man is not 
asked to be “born anew,” to put off his old nature and put 
on a new nature. The way of repentance is fully defined in 
Judaism. There must be acts of restitution and reparation 
wherever possible. There must be sincere confession, not 
to man, but to oneself and to God. There must be a firm 
resolve not to sin again. 

There is evil in the life of man and in society but they 
can be overcome by moral effort and exertion to a degree 
where man’s life on earth may yield him a large measure 
of happiness and satisfaction. 

During the Awesome Days, we are summoned to repent, 
to confront ourselves and our God. “Prepare to meet thy 
God, O Israel.” We are admonished to judge our life and 
our actions in the clear, searching light of relentless self- 
examination. 

We are asked to do this not that we might be humbled 
or abased. The aim of our religion is to inspire us, never 
to discourage or disparage us. Sin is basically the voluntary 
abandonment of status, self-degradation, descent to levels 
which are unworthy of man. Judaism challenges us to re- 
turn to our high, human status, to live and act as if our 
lives were tremendously significant. 

To do this we must be frank with ourselves and, from 
time to time, we must submit to a thoroughgoing self- 
appraisement, or we shall never advance spiritually. We 
never really come to know ourselves until we have thrust 
aside the heavy curtains of self-deception, self-exculpation, 
and self-approbation with which we so often enfold our 


lives. 
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It is not easy to judge ourselves honestly. Too many 
things stand in the way. In the first place, there are the 
deep grooves of the past. What we have been doing, cus- 
tomarily, seems right and proper in our eyes. Then there 
is self-esteem, the desire of man to think well of himself. 
We do not like to disapprove of ourselves. To acknowledge 
that we have been wrong seems like indicting ourselves. 
Man is very near to himself, and is his own best advocate. 
He is inclined to act, where he himself is involved, not as 
prosecutor or judge, but as counsel for the defense. It is 
easier to judge others than ourselves. But that is precisely 
what our religion asks us not to do. 

We are asked not to judge other men at all or concern 
ourselves with their opinions about us, or with the stand- 
ards and reactions of the social group of which we are a 
part. In a very direct and personal way, we are summoned 
to think of ourselves in relation to ourselves, to our own 
immortal souls, to our mission in life, and to our destiny 
on earth. 

One of the difficulties in the way of self-examination is 
that every man lives on several levels and in all compart- 
ments. When we take stock of ourselves, it is usually to 
our most favored and creditable position, where we are at 
our best, that we direct our attention. We look in upon 
ourselves only where we are most presentable and least 
vulnerable, where we know ourselves to be least open to 
criticism. Other areas of our lives we choose to by-pass. 
But it is these very dark and unaired compartments of our 
lives which need to be unlocked, if they are to be made 
clean and fresh. We all have blind spots for things which 
we do not wish to see. Only by a determined act of spiritual 
introspection can we correct our imperfect vision so that 
where there was darkness there may be light. 

Our religion wants us to be whole—Tamin—single 
hearted. It wants us to be one and the same on all levels of 
existence, in all our manifold relationships with our fellow 
men and with ourselves. Our religion claims nothing less 
than the whole domain of our being. It will not be satisfied 
with a mere part of us. 

There are some people who are very loving and devoted 
to their families and on that level of existence they are 
truly exemplary. But the same people may be ruthless in 
their business life, conscienceless towards competitors, hard 
and thoughtless towards employees and co-workers, in- 
different to the needs of others, and altogether uninterested 
in the progress of their community, or in the larger life of 
their country or humanity. Conversely, there are those who 
are, or at least appear to be, paragons of social-mindedness, 
affable, courteous and cooperative in the world outside, but 
within the private precincts of their own homes they show 
neither love nor thoughtfulness nor any understanding of 
what it takes to build a home and maintain it in dignity 
and beauty. The very same man may be a totally different 
person in different situations. Such a man is unpredictable, 
contradictory and, therefore, undependable. He is a bag- 
ful of pieces which have not been put together in any 


solid pattern. 
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It is true, of course, that every human being is an in- 
tricate network and very much involved. Complete unity 
and clean simplicity in one’s own life and unfailing con- 
sistency in conduct are difficult to achieve. That would be 
perfection, and perfection belongs only to God. Our re- 
ligion expects of us not to be perfect, but to be motivated 
towards perfection. “Man is wise only,” declared the fa- 
mous poet, Ibn Gabirol, “while in search of wisdom; when 
he imagines that he has attained it—he is a fool.” 

Tineius Rufus, the Roman governor of Judea who 
crushed the Bar Kochba revolution, once asked Rabbi 
Akiba, who was the spiritual father of that revolution: 
“If your God is so great, why did He not create man as 
perfect as He wanted him to be?” Akiba replied: “For the 
very reason that man’s supreme opportunity in life and 
the very reason for his existence is to perfect himself.” If 
we strive for wholeness and integrity, for what we might 
call organic moral unity, we are sure to win a large measure 
of simplicity, coordination, and harmony. Our lives will 
then come to have a clear pattern, a firm texture, and a 
standard quality. 

In unifying our lives, in trying to achieve identity on all 
levels of existence, we must guard ourselves against the 
facile assumption that if we are a great success in one or 
another department of life, everything else does not matter. 
But everything else does matter greatly! Success in one 
field does not cover up or atone for moral failure in other 
fields. A man cannot say: “I am a very successful merchant 
or industrialist, or a great scientist or inventor, or a world- 
renowned artist, actor or sportsman, and therefore I can 
afford to be indifferent to the moral standards and disci- 
plines and the ethical demands of society.” Our religion 
recognizes no such special pleading and no exempted 
classes. On the contrary, the more successful and outstand- 
ing an individual is, the more is demanded of him, for he 
has been endowed with greater power, and power is a 
responsibility as well as a privilege. 

Sometimes a nation comes to pride itself upon its ma- 
terial prosperity, its outstanding success in production, 
trade and agriculture, its teeming cities, and its vast wealth. 
There are citizens who assume that that is all that matters. 
Slums do not matter, or juvenile delinquency, or a mount- 
ing divorce rate, or loose morals, or intolerance, or low 
educational standards. But all these do urgently matter. If 
unchecked or uncorrected, they may topple the whole 
edifice of success upon which these citizens so fatuously 
rely. National confidence, when it is based on power and 
success, rests on shifting sands. When based on character, 
it is set upon solid rock. 

In spiritual matters we must not reason from material 
strength and power, but from an humble acknowledgment 
of inadequacy. “We have sinned! We have transgressed! 
We have done perversely! We must do better!” 

That is why the note of confession, contrition, and re- 
pentance is so often heard in the prayers of this season. 
To make a new beginning one must be very humble. In the 
long run, it is the very humble who inherit the earth. 





Tue WEDDING INVITATION, looking as 
if it had been dipped several times into 
a dish of quick-drying heavy cream, ar- 
rived in the same mail as the note. Type- 
written on a plain piece of white paper, 
the note had a quasi-military formality 
about it. It was from the bride-to-be’s 
uncle, Endicott Brand, and it announced 
his intention of giving a dinner party at 
his Beacon Hill home for Robert Kurtz 
and Doodie Brand the night before their 
February wedding. Then, at the bottom 
of the paper, was Robert’s suddenly fa- 
miliar stark, upright handwriting: “Hope 
you can make it! Robert.” 

There was no problem about making 
it. I'd just have to leave New York for 
Boston a little earlier on the Saturday 
in question. The problem was did I want 
to make it. I had pretty much lost touch 
with Robert since I had come to New 
York to work, and the few times I had 
run into him over the last five years, I 
was forced to admit to myself that 
I found him fairly boring —in that 
special well-let’s-examine-all-the-possi- 
bilities way an old friend who becomes 
a lawyer is boring. However, he was 
an old friend, albeit a summer one, and 
I felt duty-bound to attend every mo- 
ment of what promised to be his great- 
est achievement so far. 

It occurred to me, while driving over 
the February gray Wilbur Cross Park- 
way towards Boston, that as long as I 
had known Robert Kurtz, he had never 
been called any name but Robert—never 
Bob, nor Robbie, nor Bert—just Robert. 
[ spent a long stretch of the remainder 
of that drive trying to figure out why. 

Boston was going under in a sleet 
storm when I arrived. Snow had fallen 
earlier and the wet sleet hammering 
down on top of it like globs of gruel 
turned the downtown area into a raging 
sea of porridge. The driving was dan- 
gerous and by the time I reached Dave 
Eisen’s apartment xe, where I was 
staying for the week-end, we were 
already late for the party. Dave Eisen 
was the third member of the summer 
triumvirate from the Grove. Dave, like 





by BURTON BERNSTEIN 

staff v riter for The New Yorker, in 
which many of his stories on Jewish 
life in New England have appeared. 
The Boston Dinner Party will be in- 
cluded in his forthcoming book of 
short stories The Grove, being pub- 
lished this season by McGraw-Hill. 
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Robert, had elected to stay in Boston 
after college but, unlike Robert, he had 
gone to work for his father. Robert was 
currently employed in his future father- 
in-law’s ancient Boston law firm. 

I left my bag at Dave’s and together 
we dashed back to my car. We crept 
with the almost blind traffic towards 
Beacon Hill, leaving a symmetrical wake 
of slush when we could get moving. To 
make matters worse, many streets lead- 
ing to Beacon Hill had become one-way 
since I was last in Boston and I was 
becoming very confused. 

“When is Robert going to become 
mayor or governor or something and 
straighten out this damn city?” I asked 
Dave, once he had pointed out the latest 
secret formula for driving up the Hill 
on a slippery evening. 

Dave lit a cigarette nervously. He 
never quite trusted machines, especially 
when the elements were working against 
them. “It won't be long after tomor- 
row,” he said through rapid inhalations. 
“All that’s left for him to do now is trap 
the Irish vote, and he’s working on that 
with the maid he just hired. She’s still 
got the dew of County Cork behind her 
ears.” 

With the motor and tires whining 
wildly, we ground slowly and unsurely 
up the Hill, traveling sidewards most of 
the way. “You know,” I said, tensely 
peering out the windshield, “I can be- 
lieve it, knowing Robert. This wedding 
business and Doodie and all that per- 
fectly fits the famous Kurtz timetable, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Ah, you remember,” Dave said. We 
were almost at the summit of the Hill, 
so neither of us dared say anything more 
until we were positive we would make it. 
Dave involuntarily pushed against the 
dashboard, as if to help the car along 
by some human effort. Finally, we ar- 
rived at the top and I slipped the car 
up to what I thought was the curb and 
considered it parked. 

“The Brand house is just over there,” 
Dave said, pointing down a side street. 
He was breathing more easily now, 
walking through the heavy slush. “Every- 
thing’s always worked out just so for 
that guy,” he went on, “ever since he let 
us in on the schedule of his life back in 
the Grove. He planned out every step 
and by God it worked. I'll tell you some- 
thing: I'm jealous of Robert. Not so 
much of him, really, but of how he gets 
whatever he goes after, Exeter, Harvard, 
the Law School, the Law Review, the 
Judge Advocate commission in the 


Army, the proper Boston law firm, and 
now the perfect girl—Miss Governor’s 
Wife of 1980. My God, it’s right out of 
Marquand at his worst! Things like that 
aren't supposed to work out so smoothly 
for nice little boys from the Grove, but 
for him they do. I’ve never seen any- 
thing like it!” 

“You're sounding bitter, 
said teasingly. 

Dave slipped slightly in the slush, but 
regained his balance with a graceless ma- 
neuver. “Yeah,” he said, when he re- 
covered, “you laugh because you live in 
New York and don’t give a damn, but 
you should see it up close, like I do. 
And it’s not just sour grapes, either.” 


Dave,” I 


THE BOSTON 


WE stoop before the awesome front 
door of the Brand house. It was the 
sort of place I had spent my youth 
viewing in passing, without ever think- 
ing or caring too much about what was 
going on inside—at least no more than 
I would care about what went on inside 
Martian dwellings. But rapping the brass 
knocker, I suddenly felt like a child 
being dared to play a trick-or-treat 
prank on the local police chief’s abode. 
Dave was ill-at-ease himself in his dark, 
loose-hung way, as he stamped the sticky 
snow off his shoes. “Have you ever 
figured out why nobody—not even us— 
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ever called Robert anything but Rob- 
ert?” I asked him. Dave bunched to- 
gether his heavy black eyebrows, flecked 
with drops of sleet. “Yes,” he said. “He 
never let us.” 

A white-aproned maid opened the 
door to reveal a Holiday magazine two- 
page, four-color spread of gracious liv- 
ing in Boston. Even the room’s occu- 
pants seemed to have struck assigned 
poses for a non-existent portrait camera. 
The flawless tableau shattered when 
Robert rushed over to greet us, as we 
emerged from the hallway. “Hey,” he 
almost shouted. “Great to see you guys. 
You made it. Great! Come on in and 
meet everybody.” I noted quickly that 


LLUSTRATED BY PENROD SCOFIELD 


DINNER PARTY 


Robert was much the same as ever: 
absurdly tall, with that developed Har- 
vardian slouch, those smooth, unclassi- 
fiable features, and that constant non- 
chalant aggressiveness. Just his haircut 
was a little tess boyishly short. 

With a controlled gush, Doodie Brand 
appeared at Robert’s side. She was a 
pert, pretty, sandy blond girl, whose 
face, since the first time I had met her 
years ago, had taken on a curiously mis- 
chievous cast, as though she were about 
to announce to all present that if they 
cared to observe their shoes, they would 
find that they had all been given hot- 
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foots. She happily accepted our heartiest 
congratulations and wishes for the fu- 
ture. “Now Robert and I will have to get 
you boys hooked next,” she said coyly. 
“I’ve got two redheaded prospects here 
tonight—you know, the Armstrong 
twins. Anyway, come meet the family.” 

The family included Norman and 
Mary Brand, Doodie’s parents, Chad 
Brand, her brother and Robert’s best 
man and Harvard classmate, and Endi- 
cott Brand, her uncle and our host. 
Above the roaring fireplace was a com- 
manding portrait of a dour, white-haired 
lady, obviously the late Mrs. Endicott 
Brand. A perusal of Norman Brand, 
while he laboriously pumped my hand, 
told me he was quite drunk. 

“You boys would be Robert’s sum- 
mer friends, right?” Mr. Brand said 
thickly. He had a kind of sly teddy bear 
look, which set him apart from his older, 
more distinguished brother and law 
partner, Endicott. “I’ve met Robert’s 
winter friends, but I believe this is the 
first time I’ve met his summer ones. My 
own son, Chad, is one of Robert’s win- 
ter friends, aren’t you, Chad?” He put a 
fatherly arm around his son. “Chad 
wants to go to Washington and work 
for some government agency, instead of 
staying in his father’s law firm like a 


good boy—like Robert here. Robert’s 
a good boy, don’t you fellows think so?” 

Robert saved us the embarrassment of 
answering by throwing back his head 
and laughing a bit too forcefully. The 
others joined in with less spirited laugh- 


ter. “Yes,” Mr. Brand went on, not 
choosing to hear the reactions, “Robert 
instinctually knows where his bread is 
buttered, isn’t that right, boys?” 

Endicott Brand took hold of my arm 
and Dave’s. “I think we’d better get 
Robert’s friends a drink, or they'll never 
catch up to you, Norman,” he said 
quietly. “We always forget to keep Nor- 
man away from the bar on special occa- 
sions like weddings. He’s fine unless 
there’s a special occasion.” 

“That’s not true, “Cott,” Mr. Brand 
said pleasantly. “I’ve been known to get 
exceedingly drunk on the most ordinary 
occasions.” 

“Oh, Dad,” Doodie whined with mock 
irritation. “Behave yourself. How often 
does your only daughter get married?” 

“You have a point there, Doodie, my 
girl,’ Mr. Brand mumbled. His wife 
good-naturedly tugged his arm to lead 
him off, but as he turned to follow her 
he collided with a plump, old-young 
man, who had the puffy, rosy cheeks 


and wide eyes of an aging seraph. “What 
have we here?” Mr. Brand said, loosing 
himself from his wife’s grasp. “Oh, have 
you gentlemen met the Right Reverend 
Hockirg?” Dave and I shook hands with 
the Reverend. “Reverend Hocking is 
going to marry Doodie and Robert to- 
morrow,” Mr. Brand continued, smiling 
emptily at the clergyman. “It’s all part 
of the Great Boston Compromise. You 
see, the Reverend is with the Unitarian 
church—or is it the Universalist one? 
I always get them mixed up.” 

Reverend Hocking threw back his 
head and laughed, almost in imitation of 
Robert. “You should know, sir, you 
hired me,” he said, with a childlike jo- 
viality. 

“So I did, so I did,” Mr. Brand 
drawled. “I’m used to Episcopalian wed- 
dings, you must understand. However, 
you brush up on your invocations for 
tomorrow, Reverend. I want everything 
to go off tickety-boo.” Mr. Brand had 
a lot of trouble pronouncing the last 
word. 

Reverend Hocking performed his 
laugh again, with a little less verve, 
though. “Don’t worry about a thing, 
sir,” he said, patting Mr. Brand’s shoul- 
der as if he were dusting it. The others 
had slipped away during the conversa- 
tion, and Mr. Brand was at last per- 
suaded to follow his wife, leaving the 
clergyman alone with Dave and me. 
Fortunately, our host reappeared with 
a maid holding a tray of martinis. 
“Well,” he said, once we had our drinks 
in hand, “to the bride and groom!” 
We drank to the bride and groom, who 
had merged into a circle of guests across 
the room. While our host kept the three 
of us in conversation about the weather 
in Boston, I managed to scan the room 
quickly. Not far away were Robert’s 
parents, sitting stiffly on a large settee 
and chatting with anyone who dropped 
by to pay his respects. A very thin, bird- 
like woman, who seemed vaguely fa- 
miliar, sat between them, nervously ex- 
amining the faces around her. She 
clutched a martini glass uncomfortably, 
bringing it close to her lips from time to 
time, but never quite daring to place it 
between them. She noticed my glances 
towards her and turned away, like an 
edgy robin. Then, all at once, she smiied 
fully at me, displaying very pink gums. 
I excused myself and headed for the 
settee. 

“Oh, look who’s here, dear,” Mrs. 
Kurtz said to her husband as I ap- 

(Continued on page 46) 





FEAST 
OF PURE 


IGNORANCE 


Tue TEMPTATION to write in anger Or 
in scorn of the Symposium in the April 
number of our contemporary, Com- 
mentary, is very great. One of my 
friends, a great creative literary figure 
and a deeply scholarly Jew (and, in- 
cidentally, not a rabbi, if that mat- 
ters!), after reading the thirty-one con- 
tributions to this “feast,” denominated 
them with the appropriate term “jejune,” 
which, despite its etymological appear- 
ance, has nothing to do with youth, and 
according to Webster, means: “lacking 
nourishing quality; void of interest or 
satisfaction; dry, insipid.” 

Among thirty-one such brief articles, 
one is bound to find many differences 
of emphasis and of viewpoint. Some 
are quite moderate, and at least give 
evidence of a modicum of understanding 
of Jewish values. But it is not this that 
literally leaps into one’s mind, as one 
reads, but rather the “flip” quality of 
most; their out-of-hand rejection of 
Judaism and Jewishness; their certainty 
that anti-Semitism is no longer a pon- 
derable force in American life or in 
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relation to Jews; their contention that 
Jewish “culture,” if it ever had any 
content, has it no longer and has nothing 
to contribute to American life; and 
their indifference to the Jewish-or-re- 
ligious-affiliation of their children. 

According to the editor of Commen- 
tary, the symposiasts were asked six 
questions: has the American Jewish 
situation changed in the past fifteen 
years; do you find your Jewishness rele- 
vant to American life, and has Juda- 
ism as such any influence upon Ameri- 
can life; do you regard yourself as 
having any obligation to Jewish tradi- 
tion, or any involvement in the Amer- 
ican Jewish community; how would 
you feel about the conversion of your 
own children; has Israel any special 
claim upon your sympathy, or does it 
seem to you to embody any Jewish 
cultural values? 

In his introductory note the editor 
contends that the general tone of the 
replies may be summed up thus: the 
Jewish community is in effect indis- 
tinguishable from the general American; 
the writers are opposed to chauvinism, 
but have sympathy for Israel; they are, 
in the main, idealists, but have little 
familiarity with Jewish literary or his- 
toric reality; they believe there is little 
hope for Jewish survival. To this he 
himself adds a conciliatory note, in- 
tended perhaps to placate some readers, 
perhaps to allay the fears of some who 
might be unduly alarmed, to the effect 
that he does not himself believe that 
Jews will utterly disappear, and that 
Jews do violence to their own character 
when so summarily they dismiss or re- 
fuse to acknowledge their Jewishness 
in the deeper sense. 

The contention that Judaism, or the 
Jew, has survived by reason of per- 
secution, is hoary with antiquity and 
utterly fallacious. Even logically, its 
emptiness may be demonstrated by ask- 
ing the simple question: if persecution as 
such keeps a people or a faith alive, 
why have so many others gone under 
as a result of the same cause? Judaism 
and the Jew have survived not by rea- 
son of, but despite, persecution. Doubt- 
less anti-Semitism has tended to shape 
some of the responsive attitudes of 
Jewish life, but it has little or nothing 
to do with the persistence of the Jewish 
people as such. 

Many of the writers contend that 
anti-Semitism has been on a swift de- 
cline here in America, especially since 
the conclusion of the Second World 


War, and especially in the academic 
world. There has doubtless been some 
progress in regard to Greek-letter fra- 
ternities. But none of the evidence 
available supports the thesis that this 
has been symptomatic of a general dim- 
inution of anti-Jewish prejudice, or 
that the fundamental situation has al- 
tered. One writer is guilty of the absurd 
statement that perhaps bigotry as a 
whole is “moribund” in the United 
States. This is hard to take seriously 
during the struggle about “integration,” 
and in the face of a myriad other phe- 
nomena. 

The attempt to discover the influence 
of “Jewish” on “American” culture is 
pursued upon the most superficial level. 
Nothing, or barely anything, is said 
about the spiritual background of Amer- 
ica itself, in its puritan ideals, in the 
ethical basis of our revolutionary fore- 
bears, in the Biblical antecedents and 
spirit of Abraham Lincoln, etc., etc. 
There is a constant and erroneous as- 
sumption that between the ethical sys- 
tems of Christianity and Judaism there 
is no distinction whatsoever. Some of 
these writers emit such smart-alecky ful- 
minations as that only in “slang and 
goods” have American Jews influenced 
America. 

Most disturbing to the average reader 
must have been the forthright declara- 
tion that many of these young men or 
women are opposed to all religion, that 
they find themselves completely unable 
“to believe.” They fail to see any rela- 
tion between religion and ethics, or 
between religion and civilization. They 
“detest worship.” Several proudly de- 
clare themselves atheists. One writes 
that it “fascinates us that there are 
those who believe,” as though a_ be- 
liever were some incredible kind of 
nearly extinct animal. Some may mod- 
erate such statements by giving it this 
coloration: that they are unable to find 
their place among believers, and the 
“heroism or humiliations or anguish” of 
believers. 

With this comprehensive denial goes 
a general indifference to the faith of 
their fathers. There is a great deal 
of laudation for Karl Marx, Sigmund 
Freud, and Albert Einstein, as though 
these three sum up the terminal spirit 
and contributions of Jewish culture. 
There is an occasional honorable glimpse 
of the realities of the Jewish tradition, 
as in a few sentences concerning the 
Jewish repudiation of “dualism.” 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Solomon's House 


A HOUSE FOR OUR GOD 


The modern synagogue must 


give meaningful form to 


religious and human needs 


It is not necessary to go into the Holy of 
Holies in order to find God. You can find 
Him in every place.* 


‘ 


“All architecture,” according to Mies van 
der Rohe, the great architectural innovator 
of our times, ‘must stem from the sustaining 
and driving forces of civilization.’ These 
forces, created by the traditions of the past 
and by the complicated expressions and flux 
of the present, irfluence every aspect of 
civilization. There cannot be an involvement 
of art, literature, or religion without an in- 
volvement with life. There cannot be archi- 
tecture, born out of function and purpose, 
expressive of the basic substance, without an 
involvement with life. 

Religion is a piece of the changing fabric 
of civilization. It too is structured of the past, 
the present, and the future. It is many fac- 
eted: its past is subject to many disputatious 
interpretations and its present is complicated 
by allegiances which have modified and ex- 


*Paul Tillich, Architectural Forum, Dec. 1955. 
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panded the external aspects of belief and 
the essence of the divine spirit. 

One of the major developments of our 
contemporary civilization has been the new 
temples of worship. What do we demand 
in such structures — a monument to the 
spiritual, a manifestation of the material, a 
home for tradition, or a transcending ex- 
pression of timelessness? Can the physical, 
psychological, spiritual, and social factors 
be combined with such specifics as air, light, 
heat, and shelter to produce a building that 
represents the dynamics of architecture and 
religion? Can the realistic needs and require- 
ments of a congregation be met in a devo- 
tional space in which the immanence of the 
divine spirit exists? 

Many of our Jewish theologians and 
writers have indicated that there is no one 
or preferred form for the synagogue. The 
Jews have always tended to build their 
houses of worship in conformity with the 


;architecture of their environment. 


The Lord, requesting that Moses ask his 
people to make Him a sanctuary, made 
known his wishes as to materials, size and 
scale (the cubit is used as the measure—the 
distance between the elbow and knuckles) as 
well as decorative elements for the ark, the 
mercy seat, the table, candlesticks; for the 
tabernacle, the curtains (twined linen, and 
blue and purple and scarlet), the altar, the 
chambers, the holy garments, and so forth 
(Exodus 26). 


When Solomon built the first Temple for 
the Lord, he embodied human acts, human 
thoughts, and human expressions in relation 
to the spirit of God. Solomon was instructed 
as to the length, breadth, and height of the 
house, the porch before the temple of the 
house, house windows of narrow lights were 
specified. The house was built of stone, made 
ready before it was brought to the site so 
that there was neither hammer nor axe nor 
any tool of iron head in the house while it 
was seen, even the floors were covered with 
with beams and boards of cedar. No stone 
was seen, even the floors were covered with 
fir. It took seven years to build and the cedar 
gold, were furnished by 
Hiram, King of Tyre (First Book of Kings). 


trees, fir-trees, 


In our time, we have a choice. We can 
preserve an attachment to the past, we can 
adapt the characteristics and look of tradi- 
tion, or we can reflect our age — change, 
action, movement, and create new expres- 
sions which the moral and creative resources 
of man can express. 

Just as there is controversy in the “‘fitness’’ 
of aspects of Jewish belief—the conservative, 
the orthodox, the reformed, — so there is 
controversy in the tangible expressions of 
these aspects. There are those who prefer 
the traditional forms without the distractions 
of visual elements felt to inhibit religious ex- 
pression. Their belief is that the emotional 
aspects of worship inhibit true religious ex- 
perience. They point to the Second Com- 
mandment as the source for this belief. But 
scholars have argued that this command- 
ment does not really imply stricture on dec- 
oration but only on the representation of 
human form. The source of light too, has 
been open to many discussions. On the one 
hand, an exclusion of the world is felt to be 
essential in a house of worship to encourage 
immersion; others have asked for houses of 
worship open to the world, to nature, and to 
the sky. It is true that intensely religious 
experience needs no aids, yet music, painted 
walls, carved wood, and other embellish- 
ments have been used throughout the ages 
to aid the worshipper to commune with God. 

In our age of conformity, buildings of all 
kinds have had a tendency to look alike. 
However, a place of worship is not like the 
neon-laden theatre. Given the human equip- 
ment, the all-encompassing and progressive 
technology of our times, and the vast choice 
of materials, the architects of our time can 
produce a diversity of forms with which to 
express the current diverse spiritual needs. 

It has become popular to mix “the good, 
the true, and the beautiful’ in religious 
buildings at the expense of genuine spiritual 
and architectural expression. The temyles 
then are addressed to the congregations and 
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B’nai Amoona Synagogue and Community Center, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Eric Mendelsohn, architect, 1946-50 


Ark detail of B’nai Amoona Tem- 
ple and Community Center 


Kneses_ Tifereth Israel 
Synagogue, Port Chester, 
New York. Philip Johnson, 
architect, 1956 


Oheb Shalom, Baltimore, 
Maryland, The Architects 
Collaborative and Leavitt 
& Sons, Norfolk, Virginia, 
architects, 1960 


Congregation B'nai Israel, 
Milburn, New Jersey. Per- 
cival Goodman, architect, 
1958 


their need or demand for ostentatious dis- 
play. Architects must possess a force of char- 
acter, integrity, and creative instinct, to fuse 
the sternly practical and the inspirationally 
beautiful, compatible with the logic of reli- 
gious demands. 

As early as 1945, Eric Mendelsohn’s first 
synagogue was also his first actual com- 
mission in the United States and one of the 
first contemporary religious buildings in this 
country. His solution for accommodating 
larger congregations for the High Holy Days 
and other social functions by means of dis- 
appearing walls and folding doors is now 
fairly standard procedure in modern syna- 
gogue architecture. The St. Louis Temple 
B’nai Amoona unites temple, assembly wing, 
and school, all tightly arranged around an 
enclosed garden. The temple is under a pa- 
rabola which projects far beyond the front 
windows, thus shielding them from a western 
exposure. This produces a most startling and 
effective interior. The ark detail in scale, 
material, and simplicity is commanding of 
attention. 

Philip Johnson and Walter Gropius offer 
two handsome examples of successful reli- 
gious architecture. Johnson’s classical con- 
cern for beginning, middle, and end in the 
organization of space is clearly reflected in 
his great synagogue Kneses Tifereth Israel 
in Port Chester, New York. This monumental 
white building is orchestrated like a sym- 
phony. It sits gleaming and quietly compel- 
ling among the trees—its whiteness heralding 
the approach. Out from under the sky, one 
enters, through large dark doors, a small low 
elliptical vestibule, passing through it into a 
bright large rectilinear hall. This classic se- 
quence of light to dark to light spaces ends 
in a crescendo not a little aided by the 
clearly contrasting colors used on walls, on 
seats, on floors. This seemingly formal purity 
is unabashedly emotional — its physical scale 
meant to elevate man to a spiritual response 
and enjoyment. 

While Johnson‘s building relies on its in- 
terior spaces to create spiritual elation, the 
Temple Oheb Shalom in Baltimore evokes a 
spiritual reaction by the emphasis of its ex- 
terior. Gropius and the other members of 
The Architects Collaborative together with 
Leavitt & Sons have successfully merged 
symbolic imagery with architectural expres- 
sion. The four arches on the facade, suggest- 
ing the Tablets of the Laws, create a vaulted 
roof line. The upward sweep of the arch and 
the rhythmic movement of the repeated pat- 
tern creates an immediate religious charac- 
ter. In the interior, there is careful control 
of illumination. Sunlight does not enter the 
building directly and wall fenestration is 
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minimal. Colorful vertical stained glass win- 
dows can only be seen on the retreat from 
the sanctuary above the entrance. Predomi- 
nant tones of blue in the seat coverings, 
carpeting, and walls help to convey the re- 
mote and quiet air. 

An amalgamation of art and architecture 
can be seen in the Congregation B'nai Israel 
in Milburn, New Jersey, whose facade of 
cypress paneling is enlivened by the Burning 
Bush sculpture of Herbert Ferber. Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s Beth Sholom Synagogue in 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, expresses his cre- 
ative originality in the evocative shape of 
his building—a pyramidal shape, “‘a traveling 
Mt. Sinai in glass, a mountain of light.’’* 

The exigencies of army life produced the 
anonymous chapel which provided one house 
of worship for all denominations. This war- 
time device, like so many others, soon found 
its way into peacetime use. The MIT Chapel, 
the three chapels at Brandeis University, and 
the Air Corps Academy Chapels are typical 
of modern religious thought and experience. 
However similar their intent, their elements 
express entirely different attitudes which re- 
flect on the ambiance in which they exist. 

The Kresge Chapel by Eero Saarinen at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology offers 
complete separation from the world. The one 
building serves Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish faiths. The main focus of this circular 
building is on the altar which is lighted from 
above by a honeycomb grille. The gilt metal 
reredos screen by Harry Bertoia is like a 
stage backdrop. Somehow it seems that the 
religion, as well as the building, being neu- 
tralized and distilled, has a general effect 
of remoteness and the structure’s monumen- 
tality becomes forbidding and cold. 

In contrast to this one chapel for three de- 
nominations, the three chapels of the /nter- 
faith Center at Brandeis University provide 
separate religious facilities. They are 
grouped around a central pool. Each of the 
buildings are of block faced with brick on 
the facade and the interior. Each of the 
chapels have different altars and ark. In 
the Catholic, the emphasis is on the altar; 
the Protestant offers altar and pulpit equal 
emphasis, whereas in the Jewish Chapel the 
emphasis is on the Ark of Moses. 

The synagogues illustrated range in time 
from 1945 to the present and are presented 
as contemporary architectural expressions in 
tune with new religious and human require- 
ments. The heavy, low, traditional domes 


have given way to joyous, adventurous, and 


frankly proud buildings. The expansion of 
our spiritual needs are being given meaning- 
ful form. 


* Architectural Forum, June 1959 
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Beth Sholom Synagogue, Elkins 
Park, Penna. Frank Lloyd Wright, 
architect, 1958-59 


Chapel at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. Eero Saarinen 
& Associates, architects, 1954. Altar with Harry Bertoia screen 


Interfaith Center, Bran- 
deis University. Harrison 
& Abramovitz, architects, 
1955 











THE WELL 
OF 
BETHLEHEM 


U nder the sun the reeking battle 

in the barley-field the soaking blood 

was sickening and frightful, by dusk 

the warriors were no longer fascinated. 
Their souls were empty and dubious. 

The Philistines fled from Pasdamim 

leaving many silent bodies 

and some groaning that had been shrieking. 
And David the young king the new 

went hurrying to the cave his hold 


as if he the victor were pursued. 


His body-captains have preceded him: 

“The King comes! for God's sake, water! 

give us clothes without blood on them! 

Thee God we praise, bui—’’ They have 
lapsed 

into a blank, being alive 

but not much otherwise than those who lie 


silent on the barley-field. 


The woman and boys move busily 
bringing the water and blowing up the fires 
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and now here spoke King David 
in the gateway in a choking voice: 


“| thirst. | am thirsty.” 


Instantaneously (like a picture) 

two of the women are standing before him 
with toward his lips a pitcher of water 

and a pitcher of wine. Upon these pitchers, 
not taking them, and past them at the women 
looking for a long moment with glazed eyes, 
David said, “From where is this water?” 

She said it was the water from the well. 

His eyebrows met. He said an awful oath 
dangerous from the mouth of the anointed 
and with a large arm struck 


the pitchers from their hands. 


The women’s faces are white and open- 
mouthed. 

It is still. The earthern pitchers 

lie shattered in pieces on the stone floor 

and the women are cowering in the shadows. 

Nevertheless here is another damsel 

standing before him with a pitcher raised, 

“My lord, this is water from Adullam.”’ 

He did not strike her but he uttered a groan. 

“1 have fought hard—“he whimpered, 

he did not sob but the tears of pity 


rolled down his cheeks into his young beard, 
“Will no one give me water 
out of the Well of Bethlehem?” 


Step back his soldiers from him! for that well 

that well was in the camp of the Philistines 

by the gate. A mother of grown sons 

looks at him with wide eyes across her 
shoulder 

seeing that he too was mad, like Saul. 


Here he is standing silently flowing tears 

because he had fought hard. There is an 
hour 

in battle when the impetus is lost, 

we have really been defeated and are dead, 

there is nothing to do but strike another blow 

and strike another blow and still another 

wearier blow, there are not many more. 

“Thee God we praise!’’ the shout is ours 

but not from our throats and it penetrates 


hardly, if at all, to our hearing. 


Now | am thirsty but what is the good of 
water 

not the water of my home where | was born? 

1 am already dead and what is the good 

holding water toward my lips that is not 


the water of life? 
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Then the three captains of the King’s body, 

Eleazar, Jeshobeam, and Joab 

—whom Joab was the first to scale Mt. Zion— 

looked at their charge the body of the King. 

Very wearily but not reluctantly 

they girded on their swords and took up 
pitchers. 

They brushed by King David in the gateway 

not rudely but not considerately, 

it was just how it was. 

It is no matter 

for the King is not there where he seemed 
to be. 

Was looking but he is not seeing anything. 

It is too late. Now it is too late. 

The King had already died of thirst 

and therefore is inventing songs and verses: 

‘As the hart,’ he singeth, ‘panteth after 
water-brooks 

—The voice of the Lord maketh the hinds to 
calve 

and discovereth the forests!’ See, his lip 

his orange lip is curling with satisfaction. 

‘I laid me down and slept; | awaked!’ 

so he sang when he fled from his son. 


Little spoke the three Mighties on their way 

to fetch the water from the well of Bethlehem. 

Jeshobeam—at whom the people look 

askance because he slew three hundred 
men— 

he said, “I go each time with no great joy, 

but as | go | get deeper into it.” 

And Eleazar said, “He would do well 

to quench his thirst with the available! 

peevish and sullen not toward enemies 

but just toward us who are his present help.”’ 

But Joab said, “It is the Lord’s anointed, 

hush. Hush!—” for even as he spoke it 


they came on the first sentries. 


The King has sat down, and the frightened 
women 

still stunned get out their brooms 

to sweep up the shards of the broken 
pitchers. 

These shards of a brown glaze are still so 
soon 

after the crash that they possess, each shard, 

around it a bright outline, and hovering 


close above them all a Violence. 


As with their brooms the women sweep them 
up 

the earthen shards turn rapidly to earth, 

but the Violence on the newly cleaned floor 

burns, if anything, colder in the broom-tracks 
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and in the room the echo of a shout. 
But when the women wept, the Violence left 


us. 


It was hard for the handmaidens of David 
to please him, though they also did their best. 


The three Mighties came back with one 
pitcher, 

water from the well of Bethlehem. 

They were bleeding darkly from old wounds 

and bleeding brighter from new wounds. 

The King sat half-reclined on a couch 

looking around and seeing all things clear, 

whom Joab came and offered him the water, 

“Water from the well of Bethlehem.” 

Then David roused himself and bowed his 
head 

deep in shame. Then up he stood at once 

and took the pitcher from him, lest his 
Captain 

might stand in front of him humiliated 

by offering and not being accepted. 

He accepted the gift with an obeisance 

but he would not drink. In a deep voice he 
said: 

“My God forbid it | should do this thing. 

Shall | drink the blood of these men 

that have put their lives in jeopardy? 

for with their lives they brought it. 

Therefore | will not drink it.” 

What shall | do with this water? 

Embarrassed that | have it in my hands 

and | am hot with shame. 

Lack and loss may be consoled; but success 

—only God can console. 

So King David 

poured out the water on the ground to the 

Lord. 


And the women again brought him a pitcher 
of water: 

“Here my lord, this is the common water.” 

But the King said, ‘Thank you; later. 


I no longer thirst.’ 


1 no longer thirst! spiteful that | am! 
Even so! Let me be magnanimous 


and drink and try to slake my burning thirst. 


THE TEARS 


OF 
PROSECUTION 


i n court, before the world, 

He, who drew blood in rivers, and flesh in 
sheets, 

For the chemist to turn into war-effort, 

Was tried for his life. 

Across the seas the wires waited, 

Allies and enemies, confused and 
re-aligned, waited. 

Societies for this-and-that resolve this-and- 
that, 

And waited. 

Then the names, Auschwitz, Bergen-Belsen, 
Dachau, 

The numbers, weak abstracts in thousands 
and millions, 

The methods, gas, fire, steel, and specialty 
tortures, 

Memories and guilts, and accusations and 
Passions, 

War and genocide in four walls. 

Genocide. 

We forget ninety-percent of what we want 
to remember. 

Genocide. 

The prosecution was complete. 

The defense was complete. 

And yesterday was not complete. 

Oh, yes, world Jewry is on trial here... 

Remember, six million Jews ... 

Quiet, the sentence is to be pronounced. 

World, 

The people of Israel know 

That an eye for an eye is but two eyes lost, 

Revenge is a cold chain of errors 

And we would be free of chains. 

The strength of Israel is 

A weapon or tool, four thousand years in 
forging, 

As a weapon, soft in a sea of radioactivity, 

As a tool, durable forever, and free, 

Fashioned to farm the last great desert. 

We have tasted hell at length. 

The states cannot look into our eyes, 

But the people may listen, 

Safe in their shock-proof homes... 

And the sentence was pronounced. 


The Eleventh Commandment was recorded 
and obeyed. 





by ROBERT GREENBERGER 

young American poet of Sharon, Pa. 
Another of his poems on the theme of 
the Eichmann trial appeared in the 
March issue of American Judaism. 





ie: iiee4-m FIRST DAY IN RELIGIOUS SCHOOL 


MELA KATES is five years old. This Fall 
she started religious school. Her classes are 
held every Sunday at the Stephen Wise Free 
Synagogue in New York. There, through study 
! ro and practice, Mela is learning about Judaism. 
a ae a cee ee She is learning about the Bible, the Jewish 
big. When I look up at them I . Neg ‘ ; 
it iatiardiak Cindy. Siet'sey holidays, Jewish customs in the home. She is 
inl Si uci: hates ails Ba starting to find out about Israel, the history of 
side... . her people, the meaning of prayer. With the 
others in her first grade class, she is getting to 
understand through action—singing, dancing, 
playing games, taking part in arts and crafts 
that reflect the letter and spirit of the Jewish 
religion. Mela is among 150,000 Reform Jew- 
ish children attending such schools in the 
Western hemisphere, one of 15,000 who 
started this term. Here is Mela’s own story of 
that fateful first day.... 


PHOTOS BY JUSTIN KERR 


Stephen S. Wise. He must 
have been important to 
have a big statue like ; 
ree d . le T ; Here’s the classroom. 
1is and a whole Temple : f 
‘ P What’s behind that door? 
named after him. I have butterflies 
ave ON as The room is bright and cheerful and 
full of things to do. There are other 
children my own age. 
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My name is Mela Kates 
and I’m 5 years old. This 
is my first time here. I 
was scared when my par- 
ents were bringing me but 


This could be fun. Mrs. 
Calderon isn’t mean at 
all, like the teachers in 
the comics. She shows me 
my first book. This might 


Mrs. Calderon 
says God is ev- 
erywhere, not 
only in heaven, 
but inside us, 


1 am not now. I think turn out to be exciting. 100. 


you're all very nice. 


Now we’re down in the synagogue. 
Rabbi Klein is showing us the Torah 
and the beautiful silver decorations. 
He tells us the Torah says there is 
only one God. It says, “The Lord is 
One, and His name One.” 


We’re dipping apples in honey for Rosh 
Ha-shono. Mrs. Calderon says, “Doesn't 
it taste good? But it also is a way of say- 
The arts and crafts instructor, ing we hope the New Year will be sweet 
Mr. Bert Schwartz, is showing and good.” 
me how to make a greeting card 
for the Jewish New Year. It is for 
my parents. 





We hold a serv- 

ice now in the 

auditorium.Some 

of the prayers ; — 

have wonderful On the way home, mom and dad are ask- 

melodies. ing me all about it, but I can’t take my 
eyes off my new book. It looks so in- 
teresting. I don’t think I'll be scared next 
week at all. ... 
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ILLUSTRATED BY RUDOLPH J. CARRASCO 


YIDDISH SURVIVALS IN THE NEW COMEDY 





by NAT HENTOFF 

a frequent contributor to such outstand- 
ing publications as The Reporter, Harp- 
er’s, Esquire, The New Yorker, and The 
Village Voice. This past June he was a 
participant in the CBS-TV Open Mind 
panel show on being a Jew in America. 
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When | was A Boy in the 1930's, a recurrent source of neighborhood 
pride was the high percentage of reigning comedians who were Jews — 
Jack Benny, Joe Penner, Milton Berle, Eddie Cantor, George Burns, 
among them. The non-members who were too pungently skillful to be 
excluded received honorary admission certificates. It was said of Fred 
Allen, W. C. Fields, and Bob Hope that somehow, perhaps through pro- 
pinquity, they had acquired the ingredients of a “Yiddishe Kop.” 
Assimilationism having accelerated since then, there is now less overt 
compartmentalization-by-cultural-background. Nonetheless, it cannot have 
escaped even the most nominal Jew that a similarly high percentage of 
the “new” comedians—the social and political satirists—are Jewish by 
birth if not by conscious practice. The compatriots include Mort Sahl, 
Elaine May and Mike Nichols, Shelley Berman, and Lenny Bruce. 
Except for Lenny Bruce, the others are not nearly so bold and pene- 
trating dissectors of our pretensions and routinized convictions as they 
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have been billed, but the purpose of 
this essay is not so much to analyze 
their philosophies, or lack of them, as to 
speculate on what aspects of Yiddish 
humor continue to be part of their tech- 
niques and their general way of look- 
ing at society. 

So far as it can be defined, Yiddish 
humor has usually been mordant, often 
self-critical and, in essence, has been a 
view of society from underneath, from 
the position of a partial or a total out- 
sider. Like Negro wit, it is distinctively 
minority humor; and significantly, a 
currently popular joke among civil liber- 
tarians involved in the struggle for 
equal rights has Jewish antecedents. A 
white “cracker” about to be electrocuted 
for so wanton a killing of a Freedom 
rider that even a southern court sen- 
tenced him to die suddenly, asks to 
be admitted into membership in the 
N.A.A.C.P. His request is granted by 
astonished members of the local unit. 
As he is strapped into the chair, the 
“cracker” says with satisfaction, approv- 
ing his own impending death, “Well, at 
least I got another of those black-loving 
Jews.” 

The predecessor and mirror image 
of that story which I first heard con- 
cerned a venerable, pious Jew who 
demanded on his death bed that he be 
baptized a Catholic. With his last 
strength, he explained lis action to his 
startled and aggrieved children. “Bet- 
ter,” he whispered, “that a goy should 
die than a Jew.” 

No bitterness this explicit can be 
found in the work of the “new” come- 
dians, but there are signs of similar 
in-group irony and solidarity as when 
Shelley Berman tells of his father’s con- 
viction that “all laborers are gentiles. 
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Even a Jew who is a laborer is a gen- 
tile.” More subtle and more reflective 
of the sometimes radical change in the 
attitude toward the Jew of certain sec- 
tions of society, was an improvisatory 
scene by Nichols and May in which 
Miss May played a rootless, northern 
version of a Tennessee Williams her- 
oine. “Do you know,” she pleaded, 
“what it is like to be a shickse in 
America? All your life you think there 
is such a thing as a gentile, but you 
do not believe it.” Mr. Nichols tried 
to calm the distraught soul: “I hope 
I have not hurt you, pretty gentile 
lady.” 

There are no actual Yiddishisms or 
Yiddish motifs in the work of Mort 
Sahl; but his vinegary, mocking style 
and the particular cadences of his 
speech as he skewers social and poli- 
tical pieties, are in the direct line of 
such Yiddish monologists as Michael 
Rosenberg and Menasha Skulnik. The 
tempo had been increased but the punc- 
tuations are similar, as is the wry, half- 
questioning conclusion of each story. 
One expects Sahl to hunch his shoul- 
ders and turn his palms up in the tra- 
ditional Yiddish gesture of ultimate in- 
comprehension of others’ absurdities. 

Shelley Berman is even more clearly 
related in inflection to the Yiddish com- 
ics of the past. His subject matter is 
more wide-ranging and is superficially 
more sophisticated (although he spends 
as much time on the telephone as 
George Jessel ever did). Lenny Bruce 
has accurately termed Berman “the 
goyishe Sam Levenson”; and Berman, 
though a more skilful actor, is indeed 
a spiritual, more cosmopolitan heir of 
Levenson. 

Oddly, the most daring and, to some, 
the most outrageously unprecedented of 
all the new comedians is the one who 
uses the most Yiddish words in his act 
as well as those sweeping gestures that 
used to be endemic to the Yiddish 
stage. Lenny Bruce has evoked more 
different overtones from the judicious 
placement of one off-color word than 
any Yiddish comedian in history. Other 
Jewish terms are fused in his act with 
Negro and jazz argot into an anthology 
of advanced in-group language that 
crosses the boundary line of several 
minority groups in our culture. 

What most firmly links Bruce, how- 
ever, to that Jewish tradition which pre- 
dates Jews in show business, is his fierce 
sense of moral outrage. As Irving Howe 
and Eliezer Greenberg point out in 


their introduction to A Treasury of 
Yiddish Stories (Viking): “Unlike 
American humor, Jewish humor is over- 
whelmingly social: its great themes are 
precisely those events which make the 
Jewish experience so tragic.” Among 
those dominant themes is the difficulty 
and yet the necessity of sustaining a 
system of spiritual values in the face 
of constant materialistic temptation and 
equally constant obtuseness on the part 
of the vast majority who live mainly 
for instant gratification. 

This moral preoccupation is perva- 
sive in Bruce’s work from his devastat- 
ing account of the Sunday in a church 
when Christ and Moses return to earth 
{“O God,” shouts the preacher, “look 
at the front door! Here come the lepers! 
Don’t TOUCH anything! Is the poor box 
locked?) to Bruce’s frequent self-in- 
terrogations in public as to whether he 
deserves high income. “I’m a _ hustler. 
As long as they give, I'll take. But I 
know that someday we’ll have to answer 
for this, and I’m saving money for 
that day.” Bruce then creates the apoca- 
lyptic tribunal. Among those brought 
forward to justify themselves is Sammy 
Davis, Jr. Bruce imitates Davis telling 
the judges he earns between $20,000 
and $30,000 a week. “But what do you 
do to earn so much?” the judges ask. 
Bruce launches into a tartly accurate 
impression of Davis’ act. The judge is 
indignant: “Take away his Jewish Star 
and his stocking cap! And that religious 
statue of Elizabeth Taylor! Thirty years 
in Biloxi!” 

In Bruce, the residue of Judaism is 
more his implacable morality than the 
high percentage of Jewish slang he 
uses. In Berman, it is a somewhat so- 
phisticated abstraction of the perform- 
ing style of the Yiddish-American mon- 
ologists. In Nichols and May and 
Mort Sahl, the heritage is expressed both 
in mannerisms and in the sardonic 
stance of the outsider. 

In all of these Jewish-born satirists, 
there are sufficient remnants of the 
Yiddish comedic approach to indicate 
again that however assimilated and non- 
sectarian those of us become who were 
raised in a Yiddish environment, parts 
of the past cannot be rubbed off. As for 
our children, their idea of humor is 
apt to undergo a further dilution of the 
Yiddish style, although they will retain 
some of that flavor through absorbing 
the partially Yiddish-nurtured skepti- 
cism of Bruce, Sahl, Nichols and May, 
and if they’re lucky, of their parents. 
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‘The JEW 
within American Society 


A Study in Ethnic Individuality 
By C. Bezalel Sherman 


|| “Neither America nor the Jew has been whol- 
|| ly on the receiving end or wholly on the giving 
|| end in the casting of the Jewish community as 
| an integral part of the American nation and as 
a segment of the Jewish people. There has been 
a dynamic give and take, and reciprocal influ- 
ences have been constantly at play in the proc- 
ess, This is what makes the evolution of the 
| Jewish settlement in this country so significant 
|| and fascinating a page in the annals of both 
|| the United States and the Jewish people.” 
—From the author's foreword 


Mr. Sherman has traveled widely and 
has made a thorough study of the forces 
that have shaped the American Jewish 
community. He asks why the forces of 

_assimilation which, over the years, 
_ caused the dissolution of the European 
/immigrant groups within the larger 
|| American society have not had the same 
effect on the American Jewish commu- 
nity. From insignificant origins it has 
| grown to be the largest Jewish commu- 
_nity in the world, accounting for nearly 
half of the world’s Jewish population. 
| Sherman finds the answer partly in the 
history and the attitudes of America’s 
| dominant group and partly in the forces 
of cohesion within the Jewish commu- 
nity. Mr. Sherman has assembled com- 
| prehensive data on Jewish demographic, 
| economic, social and cultural progress 
+ in the United States. 


| Among the subjects discussed are : 


| Minorities and the Dominant Group in 
| the United States * Isolation and As- 


similation * Jewish Immigrants in 
America * Jewish Accommodation to 
Life in America * The Jew and the Dy- 
namics of American Society * Unique- 
ness of the American Jewish Commu- 
nity * The Role of East European 
Immigrants in the American Jewish 
Community * Inner Solidification of the 
American Jewish Community * Contin- 
ued Development and Strengthening of 
the American Jewish Community * The 
Self-Image of the American Jew. 
278 pages. 





$5.95 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The book that everyone will be read- 
ing this fall is Leon Uris’s Mila 18. Like 
Exodus, it is a shabby literary per- 
formance, but the sheer volume of its 
popularity makes one take it seriously 
as a phenomenon, if nothing else. Suc- 
cess carries with it a certain authority. 

Life magazine suggested that the tim- 
ing of the book was unfortunate since 
the Eichmann Trial—the real thing— 
eclipsed the novel in horror and power. 
True enough, but it is my guess—re- 
inforced by the dreadful editing of the 


| book (words flagrantly misused, mis- 
spellings, etc.) — that the book was 


rushed through the press to catch the 
excitement in the air about the Trial. And 
apparently it little mattered to Uris that 
John Hersey had grappled with this 
theme—and much more sensitively—in 
The Wail. Uris even employs the same 





by DAVID BOROFF 

book reviewer for The Saturday Re- 
view, contributor to The New York 
Times magazine, Harper’s and Com- 
mentary, and Assistant Professor of 
English at New York University. Mr. 
Boroff's first book, Campus U. S. A., in- 
cluding 10 portraits of American col- 
leges, is being published this month by 
Harper. 


Leon Uris 


device of the secret diary (based on 
the Ringelblum Diary).In general, Mila 
78 says nothing that wasn’t said better 
by the earlier book. But Uris assumed— 
and I suspect correctly—that with a 
new generation, and with the old wounds 
exposed to view again and bleeding, the 
time had come for another book about 
death in Poland. 

I don’t mean to sound either snide 
or truculent about a book which, like 
its predecessor, is bound to have good 
consequences. It will arouse sympathy 
for the aftiicted; it will harden hearts 
against anti-Semitism; it no doubt will 
make Jewish fund-raising easier. But I 
think it is crucial that readers maintain 
a clear distinction between propaganda 
and literature. (In the end, the quality 
of our culture is as important as com- 
bating anti-Semitism. Jews should be 
safe—everyone should be safe—but for 
what?) And what distresses me is that 
this great theme, which blazes in our 
imagination, should be appropriated by 
—let’s say it—a hack writer. 

Some highbrow critics have said loft- 
ily that the destruction of Europe’s 
Jewry is too vast a theme; it paralyzes 
the imagination. (A few have even 
sneeringly dismissed The Last of the 
Just as so much rhetoric.) But that is to 
say, in effect, that a literature of pith 
and moment is impossible. Suppose 
Dante or Shakespeare or Tolstoy had 
been burdened with such enfeebling as- 
sumptions! 

Mila 18 offers the inevitable outsized 
heroes, fully panoplied in muscle, valor, 
and endurance. Andrei Androfski, a 
Jewish cavalry officer in the doomed 
Polish army, becomes a leader of the 
ghetto resistance. He is aided by Chris di 
Monti, a swashbuckling newspaperman, 
who will ultimately escape and publish 
te the world the heroism of those days. 
Both men are involved in love affairs 

(Continued on page 56) 
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PLANS SET FOR BIENNIAL IN WASHINGTON NOVEMBER 11-16 


“Judaism and Democracy: Our Common Mission” Will Be Theme of UAHC General Assembly 


Arthur J. Goldberg 


Maurice N. Eisendrath 


13 NEW CONGREGA- 
TIONS BRING UAHC 
TOTAL TO 629 


Thirteen new congregations 
have joined the UAHC since 
March, 1961, swelling the ranks 
of member temples and syna- 
gogues to 629. 

Three of the new members 
had previously been approved 
by the UAHC Board of Trus- 
tees but were awaiting regional 
endorsement, since received. 
Applications of ten others were 
given official approval by the 
Board at its June 5 meeting. 

The new congregations are: 
Lakeside Congregation for Re- 
form Judaism, Highland Park, 
Ill.; Houston Congregation for 
Reform Judaism, Houston, 
Texas; Temple Israel, Schul- 
enberg, Texas; Temple B'nai 
Yehuda, Chicago, Ill.; Bradford 
Hebrew Congregation, Brad- 
ford, Pa.; Beth Or Congrega- 
tion, Deerfield, Ill.; Tesnple 
Sinai, Long Island City, N. Y.; 
Temple Beth David, East North- 
port, L.I.; Temple Beth Sholom, 
Glen Burnie, Md.; Temple 
Shaare Zadek, Morgan City, 
La.: Reform Temple of New 
London County, New London, 
Conn.; Congregation Beth 
David, Amenia, N. Y.; and 
Congregation Beth El, Dubu- 
que, Ia. 


Philip M. Klutznick 


David M. Levitt 


Judge Emil N. Baar 


Victor G. Reuther 


Rabbi Lipman Takes 
Washington Pulpit 


Rabbi Eugene J. Lipman, af- 
ter ten years with the UAHC, 
first as Director of Synagogue 
Activities and later also as Di- 
rector of the Commission of 
Social Action of Reform Juda- 
ism, has announced his resigna- 
tion from the UAHC staff to 
serve as the rabbi of Temple 
Sinai in Washington, D. C. 

During his years of service 
with the UAHC, Rabbi Lip- 
man played a major role in 
building the social action pro- 
gram of Reform Judaism, and 
was co-author with Albert Vor- 
span of “Justice and Judaism.” 


Rabbi Brickner Heads 
Interfaith Commission 


The new Commission on In- 
terfaith Activities of Reform 
Judaism has named its first di- 
rector, Rabbi Balfour Brickner, 
former spiritual leader of Tem- 
ple Sinai in Washington. 

The Commission is composed 
of representatives of the UAHC, 
the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis, and the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society. Its aim 
is to promote greater under- 
standing of Judaism among 
non-Jews and to strengthen in- 
terfaith cooperation. Rabbi 
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“Judaism and Democracy, 


Our Common Mission” 


will be the 


theme of the UAHC 46th General Assembly to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. from November 11 to 16. 

Thousands of delegates from all parts of the Western hemi- 
sphere, representing the 629 Reform Jewish congregations belong- 
ing to the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, will gather 
at the Sheraton Park Hotel to take part in the sessions. Judge Emil 
N. Baar, Chairman of the UAHC Board of Directors predicts rec- 


ord attendance. 


The General Assembly, as the supreme authority of the UAHC, 
will determine organization policies for the next two years and 
formulate the views of Reform Judaism on a host of issues. 

The National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods will develop 


“New Facts and Themes for Sisterhoods” 


at its 23rd Biennial As- 


sembly to be held concurrently at the Shoreham. (See page 32.) 
During the same week, the National Association of Temple Ad- 


ministrators will hold its 10th Biennial Convention, 


ington, at the Mayflower. (See 
page 24.) 

UAHC and NFTS delegates 
will join together at worship 
services, board meetings, the- 
ological seminars, special as- 
semblies, and a final gala ban- 
quet. They will hear major ad- 
dresses by U. S. Secretary of 
Labor Arthur Goldberg, Philip 
M. Klutznick, U. S. Minister on 
Economic Affairs to the United 
Nations, Victor G. Reuther, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the 
President, United Automobile 
Workers Union, and others 
whose scheduled appearances 
await final confirmation. In 


WESTINGHOUSE NET- 
WORK TO AIR TV SERIES 
ON 10 COMMANDMENTS 


A new series of ten half- 
hour television shows, dealing 
with the Ten Commandments 
and world literature, is now in 
preparation by the Westing- 
house Broadcasting Corporation 
in cooperation with the UAHC. 

Each program will offer a 
dramatization of a scene from 
a great literary work illustra- 
ting a biblical commandment. 
An analysis of the religious 
implications of the work will 
follow. 

Rabbi Eisendrath is serving 
as host for the series, which 
will be seen in San Francisco, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Boston, 
and Pittsburgh over Westing- 
house stations, and will be of- 
fered for telecasting by others 
throughout the country. Guest 
rabbis from a number of cities 
have been invited to participate. 





also in Wash- 





workshop sessions and semi- 
nars, representatives will probe 
the application of Judaism to 
the programs of congregations, 
family life, the morality of 
pez iceful coexistence among na- 
tions, the conduct of govern- 
ment, the revolution in indus- 
trial relations, and_inter-reli- 
gious cooperation. 

Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath, 
UAHC President, will deliver 
his “State of the Union” ad- 
dress at a special Joint As- 
sembly on Sunday evening, No- 
vember 12. 

An original dramatic presen- 
tation by Millard Lampell, au- 
thor of the much-lauded Broad- 
way play “The Wall,” will be 
the highlight of the joint UAHC- 
NFTS session Tuesday evening, 
November 14, to be followed 
by a Development Fund snack 
supper. 

A gala banquet will be held 
Wednesday evening, November 
15, at 7:00 P.M., ard the con- 
ference will conclude the fol- 
lowing day with open meetings, 
special luncheons for rabbis, so- 
cial action and religious edu- 
cation leaders, and leadership 
seminars. 

In addition, congregations ob- 
serving their 100th Anniver- 
saries (three of them founded 
in 1860 and seven founded in 
1861) will be honored at the 
General Assembly. 

David M. Levitt of Temple 
Beth-El, Great Neck, N. Y., 
prominent business leader and 
member of the UAHC Board 
of Trustees, is Chairman of the 
Program Committee for the 
General Assembly. 

See next page for 
preliminary program 
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Two Great Concepts 








Ar FIRST GLANCE, the words “Judaism 
and Democracy — Our Common Mis- 
sion,” chosen as the theme for the 46th 
General Assembly of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations in 
Washington this November, may seem 
flat and unchallenging. Manifestly, as 
words, they lack the ring of “New Fron- 
tiers for Reform Judaism,” the theme 
of the 45th Assembly that made history 
in Miami, and so similar to the theme 
our nation’s current administration has 
adopted in reference to its aims. That is 
at first glance. 

Further thought, however, and the 
words “Judaism and Democracy” so 
linked together begin to suggest limitless 
vistas for study and consideration. 

These two great concepts have been 
linked throughout history. One wonders 
indeed how the American constitution 
might have read without the inspiration 
of the Mosaic laws and the high morality 


of the Holy Scriptures. The more one 
ponders it, the more profound grows 
the realization of the linkage there is 
today between the aims of Judaism and 
the aims of free men in the new world 
and throughout the world, how parallel 
are the missions of those who would 
serve freedom and those who would 
serve God. One begins to glimpse the 
possibilities, and a glance at the pre- 
liminary program for the biennial in 
this section hints at the limitless varia- 
tions which can be played upon this 
central idea. 

If the sessions of the forthcoming 
General Assembly approach in depth 
and significance in their deliberations, 
and follow in the outcome of deeds, the 
importance of this theme which is to 
serve as their impulse and armature, the 
two years which follow may go down as 
the most glorious in the history of Re- 
form Judaism in this Jaid. 








Can the synagogue, which has 
triumphed over every trial of pri- 
vation, survive its present boom? 
Will its voice continue to cry out 
clear and courageous from the 
midst of these costlier courts, or 
will it be stifled in a kind of cham- 
ber of anesthesia, snugly and 
smugly satisfied with the status 
quo and the soothing and salving 
of self-centered souls? Surely you 
will not deem me altogether cap- 
tious if I dare to suggest that even 
the brilliant beacon which we have 
in these past days kindled on the 
Hill (the newly dedicated campus 
of the Hebrew Union College-Jew- 
ish Institute of Religion in Cin- 
cinnati), and all the gleaming 
“menorahs” and glowing “ner 
tomids”’ in our ever-growing roster 
of synagogues do not, in them- 
selves, suffice to safeguard the fu- 
ture of our faith. . . . It will be 
your grim task, my young friends, 
to go forth not merely to the com- 
fortable and complacent, kindling 
their tapers ostensibly to God in 
all their cozy, country-club syna- 
‘ogual togetherness, but to face 
aflinchingly, likewise, the disil- 
lusioned children of darkness who 
stand in seeming bravado but in 
actual trembling before the _ re- 
awakened gods of Mars and Mol- 
ORs: 5. 6-0 
—RaBBI Maurice N. EIsEN- 
DRATH, in his Baccalaureate 
Address at the Hebrew Un- 
ion College-Jewish Institute 
of Religion, June 3, 1961. 








PRELIMINARY PROGRAM — UAHC 46th GENERAL ASSEMBLY—WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11th 

9:30 a.m.-10:45 a.m.—Sabbath 
UAHC-NFTS Joint Worship 
Service. 

12:30 p.m.—Development Fund 
Cabinet Luncheon. 

All Day—UAHC-NFTS Joint 
Kallah—Sources of Faith in 
Time of Crisis. 

6:00 p.m.—Joint UAHC-NFTS 
Board Reception and Meet- 
ings. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 12th 
9:00 a.m.—Worship Service. 
9:30 a.m.-12:00 noon— Stand- 

ing Committees of the Con- 

gregation—( Techniques, Pro- 
gram and Material). 
Religious school. 
Ritual. 
Adult Education. 
Library and Museum. 
Youth. 
Public Relations. 
Finance — Congregations 
established prior to 1947. 
Finance — Congregations 
established in 1947 and 
later. 
12:30 p.m. — Combined Cam- 
paign Cabinet Luncheon. 
2:00 p.m.-4:30 p.m.—Business 

Session. 

4:30 p.m.-5:30 p.m. — 

UAHC Filmstrips. 

1. Jews in Distant Lands— 

Morocco. 





2 NAMeYyew 


New 





2. Jews in Distant Lands— 
Soviet Union. 

3. Rav and Samuel. 

4. Tabernacle as described 
in the Bible. 

8:15 p.m.-10:00 p.m.—UAHC- 

NFTS Joint Assembly—Wor- 
ship Service—State of Our 
Union — Rabbi Maurice N. 
Eisendrath, President, Union 
of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations. 
:00 p.m.—Joint UAHC-NFTS 
Reception to Delegates spon- 
sored by the Washington 
Community. 





MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13th 
:30 a.m. — Combined Cam- 
paign Leadership Breakfast. 
:00 a.m.—Worship Service. 
:30 a.m. - 12:00 noon — Joint 
UAHC-NFTS_ Theological 
Seminars—Theological Basis 
of Judaism and Democracy. 
1. Who is Our Creator? 
2. What is the Nature of 
Man? 
3. What is the Jewish Mis- 
sion in Our Day? 
4. What is Judaism’s Rela- 
tionship to Non-Jews? 
5. How does Judaism Envi- 
sion the Role of the State? 
6. What is the Goal of His- 
9 


2:00 p.m.—Business Session. 








4:30 p.m.—Regional Receptions 
—Rabbinical Council Recep- 
tion. 

:15 p.m.—UAHC-NFTS Joint 

Assembly—Worship Service, 
Judaism and Democracy: Our 
Common Mission in the New 
World 





TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14th 


9:00 a.m.—Worship Service. 
9:30 a.m.-12:00 noon — Joint 
UAHC-NFTS Workshops — 
Judaism and Democracy: Our 
Common Mission in the New 
World. 
1. Changing Role of the 
Family. 
2. The Conduct of Govern- 
ment. 
3. The Revolution in Indus- 
trial Relations. 
12:15 p.m. — Combined Cam- 
paign Luncheon. 
:00 p.m.—Business Session. 
:30 p.m.— Regional Recep- 
tions. 
:15 p.m.—UAHC-NFTS Joint 
Session—Worship Service— 
Development Fund—Original 
Dramatic Presentation — Ju- 
daism and Democracy: Our 
Common Mission Throughout 
the World. 
10:30 p.m.—Development Fund 
Snack Supper. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15th 


9:00 a.m.—Worship Service. 
9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—Conclud- 
ing Business Session—Com- 
bined Campaign Fund-Rais- 
ing Luncheon. 
:00 p.m.-4:30 p.m. — Work- 
shop: Judaism and Democ- 
racy: Our Common Mission 
Throughout the World. 
The Morality of Peacefui 
Co-existence. 
2. The Racial Revolution. 
3. Inter-Religious Coopera- 
tion. 
:30 p.m.—Rabbinical Council 
Reception. 
:00 p.m.—UAHC-NFTS Final 
Gala Banquet. 





THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16th 

9:00 a.m.—Breakfast—Congre- 
gational Presidents. 

9:30 a.m. — Open Meetings — 
Commission on Social Action 
— Commission on _ Jewish 
Education — Committee on 
Camp-Institutes. (Open to all 
UAHC-NFTS delegates). 

12:15 p.m.—Luncheon: Rabbis 
—Luncheon: Social Action 
Leaders — Luncheon: Reli- 
gious Education Leaders. 





2:00 p.m.—Leadership Semin- 
ars (continued). 
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Melbourne, Australia 
Rabbi Dr. Herman Sanger, spir- 
itual leader of Temple Beth Is- 
rael, will celebrate in November 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
rabbi of the first Progressive 
congregation in Australia. 

Wellington, New Zealand 
On April 16, Temple Sinai ded- 
icated its sanctuary two years 
after the formation of the con- 
gregation. The synagogue was 
constructed entirely by its mem- 
bership. 

Durban, South Africa 
Rabbi Meyer Miller, spiritual 
leader of Temple David, was 
awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity by the He- 
brew Union College-Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion. 

Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia 
Under the leadership of Rabbi 
C. E. Cassell the Bulawayo Pro- 
gressive Jewish Congregation has 
just been granted Municipal per- 
mission to build its own temple 
which will be the first Reform 
sanctuary in this. country. 

Bombay, India 
Dr. Samuel J. Aptekar, a well- 
known surgeon here, was recent- 
ly elected President of the Jewish 
Religious Union. 

Haifa, Israel 
The Municipality of this city has 
just offered the Leo Baeck Sec- 
ondary School a plot of land on 
Mt. Carmel for the construction 
of a new school building. 

Amsterdam, Holland 
A Conference of European Lib- 
eral and Reform rabbis and min- 
isters was formed here last May. 
Rabbi Dr. Jacob Soetendorp was 
elected Chairman. 
Auschwitz, Poland 

A group of rabbis and lay lead- 
ers, on a European Pilgrimage 
led by Rabbi Hugo Gryn, held 
a memorial service for the mar- 
tyred Jews of Europe at the site 
of this former death factory. 

Paris, France 
In the last week-end of June the 
Institut International d'Etudes 
Hébraiques held its second grad- 
uation. One of the students was 
ordained rabbi and the other re- 
ceived the diploma of religious 
school principal. 

Panama, Canal Zone 
Rabbi David Powell, a 1961 
graduate of the Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion, was elected spiritual lead- 
er of Koi Shearith Israel Con- 
gregation. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE IN LONDON SETS FUTURE 
PLANS FOR PROGRESSIVE JUDAISM AROUND THE GLOBE 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer to Serve 
as Honorary Head of Summit 
Meeting for Religious Leaders 


Lay and rabbinic leaders, rep- 
resenting 23 countries from all 
parts of the globe, gathered for 
the 12th International Confer- 
ence of the World Union for 
Progressive Judaism in London 
from July 6-12. 

The seven-day conference 
considered future plans for new 
programs, deliberated interna- 
tional problems of concern to 
world Jewry, participated in 
study and worship sessions, and 
heard reports on growth and 
development of the constituent 
congregations throughout the 
globe. 

Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof, 
World Union President, told the 
opening session that, “the need 
for a spiritual life will become 
increasingly evident to the grow- 
ing generation in Israel to 
whom nationalism itself is no 
longer an original idea.” He 
forecast a renaissance of Prog- 
ressive Judaism in the State of 
Israel. 

At the Sabbath service of the 
conference at the West London 
synagogue, UAHC President 
Maurice N. Eisendrath an- 
nounced acceptance by Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer of an invitation 
to serve as honorary head of a 
proposed international confer- 
ence of religious leaders. 

“Before it is too late,” Rabbi 
Eisendrath said, “we need to 
muster the world’s great reli- 
gions to act as a spiritual force 
for world peace. 

“We live at a time when the 
Jewish vision of peace is under 
deadly challenge, but as a peo- 
ple, as a rei:zgious movement, 
in our respective lands and on 
the world scene, we have spok- 
en tepidly, acted tardily, with- 
out fervor or fire. 

“We must break out of the 
straight-jacket of the past and 
now proclaim our readiness for 
almost any sacrifice that the 
holocaust, that imminently 
threatens, shall be averted.” 

The idea of a summit confer- 
ence of religious leaders was 
proposed in 1959 by Rabbi 
Eisendrath after a world tour, 
and discussions with leaders of 
Islamic, Buddhist, Moslem, Hin- 
du, and Shintoist faiths, as well 
as Christian leaders. An organ- 
izing committee is being set up 
with talks planned in varios 
parts of the world, includ’ ig 
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Delegates to the 12th International Conference of The World Union for 
Progressive Judaism in London included (I. to r.): Mrs. Henry Monsky, Presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods; Rabbi Maurice N. 
Eisendrath, UAHC President, who told delegates Nobel prize winner Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer has agreed to be honorary head of the proposed summit 


peace conference of religious leaders; 


Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof of Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., World Union President, who called for a revitalization of spiritual 
life throughout the world “with a liberal Judaism that blends the ancient 
traditions of our fathers in harmony with our contemporary living patterns”; 
and the Hon. Lily H. Montagu, past president of the World Union, who 
welcomed the delegates at the opening session. 


a North American meeting next 
year at UAHC headquarters in 
New York. Rabbi Eisendrath 
hopes that the summit meeting 
may be held in late 1962 or 
early 1963 and proposed Bom- 
bay, India, as a possible site. 

The effect of the Eichmann 
trial on general public opinion 
was discussed at a symposium 
July 9th. The consensus of op- 
inion was that as a result of 
the trial non-Jews are demon- 
strating new understanding of 
the holocaust suffered by Jews 
under Hitler. 

Delegates who addressed the 
week-long meeting, in addition 
to Rabbi Freehof and Rabbi 
Eisendrath included Dr. Jacob 
K. Shankman, chairman of the 
American board; Sir Basil Hen- 
riques, C.B.C., J.P., and lay 
spiritual leader of St. George’s 
Settlement, London; Dr. Nelson 
Glueck, President of the He- 
brew Union College-Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Mr. Charles Hogan, N. 
Y., and Mr. Vladimir Hercik, 
Paris, officials of the United 
Nations and UNESCO. 

Host congregations for the 
conference were the Liberal 
Jewish Synagogue and the West 
London Synagogue. 

Special emphasis during con- 
ference sessions was placed on 
Israel and South America where 
large groups of Jews settled dur- 
ing the Nazi regime in Ger- 


many. A campaign for the re- 
building of Jewish life in areas 
destroyed by war and others 
resettled by immigration headed 
the conference agenda. 

The World Union represents 
one of the largest synagogue 
bodies in the world with a mem- 
bership of 1,500,000 — includ- 
ing the 1,000,000 members of 
temples belongingto the UAHC. 
Two years ago the World Union 
moved its headquarters from 
London to the UAHC House of 
Living Judaism in New York. 
Its director is Rabbi Hugo Gryn. 

Countries represented at the 
meeting were: Australia, Brazil, 
Canada, France, Ireland, Ger- 
many, India, Israel, Italy, New 
Zealand, Panama, United States, 
South Africa, South Rhodesia, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Uru- 
guay. 

At the conference, Rabbi Al- 
bert C. Minda, President of the 
Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, was chosen Interna- 
tional Vice-President. Re-elected 
to office were: Dr. Solomon B. 
Freehof as President and as 
Vice-Presidents, Rabbi Maurice 
H. Eisendrath, President of the 
Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations; Sir Basil Henri- 
ques and Rabbi Doctor W. van 
der Zyl of London; Cecil A. 
Luber, President of the Austra- 
lian Union for Progressive Ju- 
daism, and Joseph Heilbron of 
South Africa. 
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SOCIAL ACTION 


ACTION BRIEFS 


Social Action — What it is, 
what it does 

The Mid-West Council of the 
UAHC is planning a seminar 
on Social Action, to be held 
this winter, to acquaint con- 
gregations in the area which do 
not have social action commit- 
tees, with the techniques and 
programs for effective social ac- 

An “opinionaire,” de- 
signed to learn congregants’ at- 
titudes on major social and 
religious issues, has been circu- 
lated by Mt. Zion Temple, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. . . . A dra- 
matic and expanded version of 
the “To Do Justly” playlet was 
prepared by Rabbi and Mrs. 
Stanley Kaplan of Muskegon, 
Michigan. The new and npdated 
script entitled “To Do Justice” 
was produced for Brotherhood 
Month. A copy may be secured 
by writing directly to Rabbi 
Kaplan, Congregation B'nai Is- 
rael, 4th and Webster. Muske- 
gon, Michigan. . . . Helen Stein, 
of Temple Emanu-El of Canar- 
sie (Brooklyn) wrote a piece for 
The Shawl, the temple's bulle- 
tin, on social action: 

“Social Action is a phrase, an 
idea, a state of mind, and a 
habit. It should be a mov- 
ing, stirring, perpetually boiling 
cauldron of activity with con- 
tributions from all mankind. 
Many of us get mad enough 
about certain legislation or so- 
cial injustice to let off some 
steam with our friends. This is 
fine, but do we follow through? 

. all of us adhere to the 
‘we want a better world for our 
children’ theory. If we can give 
them the tools of the trade, half 
the battle will be won. We must 
teach them by example: 

“1. To take an active interest 
in what goes on in our own 
community, our country, and 
the world. 

‘2. To take an active part in 
voicing opinions to responsible 
parties. 

“3. To think for themselves 
and keep an open mind. Our 
Jewish heritage is a proud one; 
let us keep it so and add to it 
by being aware of the needs of 
Sheets... 


Freedom Riders 

Several synagogue Social Ac- 
tion Committees were stirred to 
act in behalf of the Freedom 
Riders . . . a number of rabbis 
from the New York area took 
a Freedom Bus ride through 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia, and Florida along with 
Negro and white Christian 
clergymen. Many social action 
committees and the New Jersey 
Federation of Temple Youth 
extended moral and _ financial 
aid to the riders. . . . Congrega- 
tion Mishkan Israel of Hamden, 
Connecticut, passed a resolution 
supporting the riders and en- 
dorsing the action of the clergy- 
men. . . . Congregation Solel, 
of Glencoe, Illinois, sponsored, 
together with the North Shore 
Unitarian Church, a meeting at 
which three Freedom Riders 
spoke. Rabbi Arnold Wolf was 
one of the moderators. ... A 
few congregations joined by pe- 
titioning their members and 
others in the community to be- 
come “Freedom Writers,” sign- 
ing a petition of support and 
contributing funds to CORE. 


Civil Rights and Integration 


The Social Action Commit- 
tee of Massapequa (New 
York) Jewish Center sent out 
an appeal to help the school- 
less Negro children of Prince 
Edward County, Virginia. 
Prince Edward County closed 
down its public schools two 
years ago rather than integrate 
them. The white children are 
being taught in private schools 
but, aside from a few of the 
Negro children who have been 
sent out of the county to 
school, the majority of the 
Negro families cannot afford 
private schools and the chil- 
dren have been getting no ed- 
ucation at all. Social action 
committees or individuals de- 
sirous of helping can contact 
the American Friends Service 
Committee. Contributions may 
be sent to Prince Edward 
County School Committee, c/o 
South Nassau Unitarian 
Church, South Ocean Avenue, 
Freeport, New York. ...A 
resolution was adopted by the 
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Social Action Committee of 
Temple Adath Israel (Louis- 
ville, Kentucky), expressing 
appreciation to the Mayor’s 
Committee for their efforts to 
desegregate public facilities in 
downtown Louisville. . . . The 
Social Justice Committee of 
Congregation B’nai Jehudah, 
Kansas City, Missouri, was 
among those which heard a 
Unitarian minister from New 
Orleans report on the battle 
still being waged against ra- 
cial prejudice in that city. 
Money was raised that eve- 
ning to assist Southern fam- 
ilies being deprived of their 
income because of their sym- 
pathy toward desegregation, 
and to aid unpaid teachers 
. . .. The first meeting at- 
tended by Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish clergy, white 
and Negro ministers, the Su- 
perintendent of Schools, the 
Dean of Lamar Tech College, 
and the Executive Committee 
of the Beaumont (Texas) 
Chamber of Commerce, was 
held in Temple Emanuel, 
Beaumont, for the purpose of 
arranging for peaceful inte- 
gration of eating facilities in 
those retail establishments 
that cater to Negroes in other 
departments. 


Inter-group Activities 

Temple Shalom of Norwalk, 
Connecticut, is one of the many 
Reform temples which have con- 
ducted a “People - to - People 
Week-end.” The temple invited 
foreign students from Yale to 
spend two days with various con- 
gregational families. The week- 
end introduced the guests to 
Judaism and its role in an 
American city. . . . The Social 
Action Committee of Beth Emet, 
Evanston, Illinois, has made 
“People-to-People Week-end” an 
annual event. 


Business Ethics 

“Profits With Honor” was the 
theme of an immensely suc- 
cessful business ethics seminar 
held by Congregation Emanu-El 
B’nai Jeshurun of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.(More than 120mem- 





“Judaism and Cities in Crisis,’ 
fifth in the series of Issues of Con- 
science published by the Commis- 
sion on Social Action of Reform 
Judaism, is now available. 

The pamphlet, by Rabbi Rich- 
ard G. Hirsch, analyzes the com- 
plex of social problems challeng- 
ing every metropolitan center and 
posing serious dilemmas for the 
synagogue. 

Price is 35¢ each, 30¢ in quan- 
tities of 10 or more. 











bers attended, wrestling not with 
legal questions but with what 
Jewish ethics and religious con- 
science require. Some 88% of 
those attending strongly urged 
a similar program at an early 
date.) The Seminar was based 
on the kit, “Judaism and My 
Work,” available from UAHC 
headquarters, as adapted and 
expanded by the temple plan- 
ners. Additional information 
may. be secured from Mrs. 
Marck, 8851 N. Bayside Drive, 
Milwaukee, 17, Wisconsin. 

The Social Action Committee 
of Temple Emanuel of Great 
Neck, New York, held a special 
Program on ethics. Rabbi Plaut 
posed psycho-dramatic problems 
on the subject, “How Right is 
Right? How Wrong is Wrong? 
Can We Choose Between Them?” 


Civil Liberties 


Rising threats to civil liber- 
ties have stimulated some con- 
gregations to take a hard look 
at the John Birch Society and 
debate the question of ‘“Oper- 
ation Abolition,” the contro- 
versial film distributed by the 
House Un-American Activities 
Committee. The film was 
shown by Temple Israel, Law- 
rence, New York. Rabbi Joel 
Zion and members of the So- 
cial Action Committee raised 
questions for open debate and 
discussion. . . . In Culver City, 
California, Rabbi Herschel Ly- 
mon of Temple Akiba, pub- 
licly denounced the Birch So- 
ciety and vigorously opposed 
plans for the local school 
board ponsor, in conjunc- 
tion wil. the “Christian Anti- 
Communist League,” an ap- 
pearance by Herbert Phil- 
brick, a Birch Society ad- 
mirer, at local school assem- 
blies. . . . In Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, Rabbi B. T. Rubin- 
stein joined with other clergy- 
men in charging a Connecti- 
eut Anti-Communist Commit- 
tee with intimidation of free 
discussion in the community. 
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MEET KIVIE KAPLAN 


By ALBERT VORSPAN 


Who is Kivie Kaplan and what 
is he that has made him a 
living legend throughout the 
United States? 

He is a generous benefactor 
of many good causes, including 
Brandeis University, Jewish Me- 
morial Hospital in Boston, and 
a host of other institutions. But 
there are many philanthropists 
with far greater financial re- 
sources—givers who have seen 
to it that they are well known 
for their benefactions. 

He is the national life mem- 
bership chairman of the Nation- 
al Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. When 
he took on the job, the NAACP 
had achieved 221 Life Member- 
ships after 45 years. Kivie an- 
nounced he was going after 
1,000. Leaders of the organiza- 
tion smiled indulgently. Kivie 
announced in December 30, 
1960, that 9,475 Life Member- 
ships have already been signed 
up, and he is now shooting for 
25,000. 

Considering the vast respon- 
sibilities which lie on_ the 
NAACP, the significance of 
Kivie Kaplan’s achievement is 
clear. When Kivie flies into 
New York, Negro porters jockey 
for the privilege of handling 
his bags. They will not accept 
tips from him. Instead they 
grinningly yield to his sales 
pitch for added NAACP con- 
tributions. So do waiters in res- 
taurants. In the NAACP Kivie 
Kaplan is not just another white 
friend; he is an institution. But 
Kivie Kaplan is more than that 
too. 

Kivie Kaplan is the man 
whose personal commitment 
and generosity made _ possible 
the Emily R. and Kivie Kaplan 
Center for Religious Action in 
Washington, D. C. A zealous 
member of the Commission on 
Social Action of Reform Juda- 
ism, Mr. Kaplan converted the 
dream of a Washington social 
action center into concrete real- 
ity. But Kivie is a bigger man 
even than the building on Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, with all that 
it symbolizes. 

Kivie Kaplan is a highly suc- 
cessful businessman, whose Co- 
lonial Tanning Company in Bos- 
ton is nationally known, and he 


maintains a remarkable profit- 
sharing system which is the 
pride of his employees. But 
Kivie is more than a successful, 
humane businessman who left 
school at the age of 17 and 
built a business on a shoe string. 

Kivie Kaplan is an extraordi- 
nary human being. In contrast 
to the rhetorical liberals who 
love people in the abstract and 
are bored by them individually, 
Kivie has little patience with 
theories of human relations but 
likes people, individually and 
collectively. He is a walking 
CARE package whose personal 
warmth is a joy to his friends 
and an inspiration for strangers 
caught up in the fearful storms 
of struggle for a better world. 

Kivie Kaplan feels himself 
personally involved in the fight 
against segregation and injus- 
tice, wherever it erupts, who- 
ever the victim. His private cor- 
respondence—which is separate 
from, and apparently primary 
to, his business correspondence 
—runs to something like 500 
letters a week. Harry Golden, 
Martin Luther King, Roy Wil- 
kins, Ralph Bunche, Senator 
Javits, P.D. East, blacks and 
whites, Christians and Jews, 
rabbis and minister by the doz- 
ens—all are regular correspon- 
dents. 

When two years ago Rabbi 
William Silverman became the 
target of heavy community pres- 
sure and threats, as a result of 
his anti-segregation statements 
in Nashville, Kaplan picked up 
the phone in Boston and called 
him. The fact that he had then 
never even met the rabbi was 
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quite beside the point. He of- 
fered his warm support and en- 
couragement and, when the 
going got rough for the rabbi’s 
wife and kids, Kivie invited 
them to fly up to Boston to be 
his guests for a few days. Ex- 
ceptional? Standard operating 
procedure for Kivie Kaplan, 
whose home is a lighthouse for 
college students, Negro sit-in 
youngsters, beleaguered clergy- 
men, harried editors, all those 
who get tossed about. 

Call on Kivie in his old, 
comfortable house on Ham- 
mond Street in Boston. Likely 
the house is bustling with peo- 
ple—Kivie and his charming 
wife, Emily, have three grown 
and devoted children and some 
seven lively grand-children. In 
addition, a variety of social jus- 
tice devotees, laymen and pro- 
fessionals, are no doubt scat- 
tered around the place like the 
Sunday newspapers. Laughing 
joyously, heavy-set Kivie pre- 
sides over the bedlam like a 
happy warrior, passing out liba- 
tions and pamphlets with even- 

handed impartiality. Pretty soon, 
Kivie shows you an immense 
closet in which you find moun- 
tains of books (Golden, Vor- 
span, Harlow, Martin Luther 
King, Albert Gordon, etc., etc., 
all previously autographed by 
the authors), of periodicals (So- 
cial Action in Review, NAACP 
Crisis, etc., etc.), with which 
Kivie showers his friends. There 
is another closet from which 
packages are assembled (tea, 
cookies, jams, toys, address 
books, etc., etc.), for frequent 
mailings to the long and grow- 
ing list of Kaplan friends (many 
of whom he has still to meet), 
including always a set of “Keep 
Smiling” cards in a dozen lan- 
guages. (Kivie made a sensation 
when he and Emily visited 
Russia and showered “Keep 
Smiling” cards in Russian on 
everybody they met.) 

Kivie Kaplan is more than 
a colorful, fascinating person. 
More than a generous institu- 
tion. More than a name of a 
building and an inspiration for 
social action. He is a rare per- 
son—whose fate it is to care, 
really care, in an age when 
caring deeply has become sus- 
pect, if not odd-ball. 
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UAHC BOARD 
APPROVES 
RELIGIOUS ACTION 
CENTER IN 
WASHINGTON 


The UAHC Board of Trus- 
tees at its Cincinnati meeting 
June 4 confirmed the decision 
of the 46th Biennial Assembly 
in Miami to establish a Center 
for Religious Action in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Board commended the 
Commission on Social Action 
of Reform Judaism “for its crea- 
tive progranmiming, for providing 
moral leadership and guidance 
to the Reform movement, and 
for strengthening the hands of 
the rabbis in quickening the so- 
cial idealism of Reform Jews” 
and urged that decision to es- 
tablish a Religious Action Cen- 
ter in Washington, made pos- 
sible through a gift from Mr. 
and Mrs. Kivie Kaplan, of the 
Social Action Commission “be 
carried: into effect as promptly 
as possible.” 

“Social action,” the resolu- 
tion declared, “will succeed to 
the extent that in our syna- 
gogues, individually and collec- 
tively,wehavethe understanding 
and the daring to make Judaism 
relevant to the great issues of 
our times.” 

A similar resolution was 
passed by the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis at its 
June convention in New York. 

The Christian Century, com- 
menting on the proposed Wash- 
ington center, declared in a 
special editorial in its June 28 
issue, that “objectors should re- 
strain their panic and allow the 
long-discussed plan for a reli- 
gious action center to proceed. 

It is the duty of every 
religious body to ‘speak truth to 
power’ Washington is the 
one place where they can so 
speak. We welcome the estab- 
lishment there of the Kaplan 
Religious Action Center.” 


ules Peiffer. with 
> ont "rhe Village Voice. 
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SYNAGOGUE ACTIVITIES 


\. 


THE ARTS, 
THE BIBLE 
AND THE 


SYNAGOGUE 


Tue SYNAGOGUE and the arts have never 
been strangers. Writers, painters, musi- 
cians and composers have been inspired 
by the synagogue and its teachings, and 
in turn the synagogue has been enriched 
by their creative genius. The Reform syn- 
agogue has from its very inception en- 
joyed a close relationship with the artist 
. . . the prose and poetry of the prayer 
book, the melodies which added beauty 
to the liturgy, and the light and splendor 
which came to the sanctuary and its cere- 
monial obiects. 

The Bible, in all ages, has been the 
source of inspiration for outstanding cre- 
ative works and this is evident in all art 
forms. Since this same Bible is the well- 
spring of both the Jewish and Christian 
faith, it was appropriate that Temple 
Emanu El of Houston, Texas, in launch- 
ing a Festival of the Bible in Arts con- 
ceived of it as a project of all faiths. 

From Temple Emanu El’s illustrated 
program brochure, one readily captures 
the intimate relationship between the arts 
and the Bible, and from the foreword we 
learn that its sponsors hoped that “Every 
lover of the Bible will enjoy the beauty 
inspired by it. Every student of the arts 
will be stimulated to turn his attention to 
it. Every visitor will be led by these works 
of human artists to love even more the 
Divine Artist.” 

Visitors to this festival had the oppor- 
tunity to see the works of such great con- 
temporary artists as Jacques Lipschitz, 
Ben Shahn, Abraham Rattner, as well as 
the ancient masters, Joshua Reynolds, 
Peter Paul Rubens, Claude Vignon, plus 


by MYRON E. SCHOEN 
Director of UAHC Office of Synagogue 
Administration. 
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a host of others gathered after much ef- 
fort by a city-wide committee headed by 
lay leaders of Temple Emanu E] and its 
rabbi, Robert I. Kahn. 

This festival involved more than the 
painter and sculptor. It included four 
outstanding presentations at the temple, 
beginning with Choral Readings by the 
Speak-4 Trio and followed by the Texas 
Southern University Concert Choir and 
“God’s Trombones,” poems by James 
Weldon Johnson. The third evening fea- 
tured The Bedford Singers and the G’ann 
Boyd Concert Dancers, and the closing 
program saw the Houston Symphony Or- 
chestra and the University of Houston 
Concert Chorus perform. 

Favorable comments from the com- 
munity-at-large have prompted the com- 
mittee to envision a Second Festival of 
the Bible in the Arts in 1964. 

Many congregations (especially Sister- 
hoods) sponsor art sales and art shows. 
In addition to Jewish Music Month ob- 
servances, others have sponsored fine 
music festivals. Recently, a few congre- 
gations have become involved in more 
elaborate festivals of the arts—music, 
drama, the graphic and plastic arts, the 
dance. 

Temple Emanu-El of Yonkers, N. Y., 
utilized the occasion of the dedication of 
a new building for this purpose. Through 
the courtesy of the congregation and 
Rabbi Abraham Klausner, 200 copies of 
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the full texts of all the events in the Ded- 
ication Festival are available on request. 

This volume includes the Service of 
Consecration, the formal opening of the 
Arts Festival, the Dedication dinner, 
the programs of the specially commis- 
sioned Ballad of Affirmation and “The 
Riddle of Sheba,” a musical drama by 
Morton Wishengrad, the service dedi- 
cating the Ark doors, the Youth Dedi- 
cation service, and the Confirmation 
service which concluded the Festival. 

Each item in this volume will be use- 
ful to congregations, even though the 
total Festival may be too ambitious for 
some. Please order your copy by writ- 
ing to the Office of Worship, 838 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 

In October of this year, Temple 
Emanu-El will devote another Arts Fes- 
tival to the concept of Brotherhood, 
featuring an exhibition of contempor- 
ary works by artists representing the 
new nations of the United Nations— 
the African countries. The program is 
being prepared with the cooperation of 
the United States State Department, the 
UN, the AAUN, and government rep- 
resentatives. In addition to the exhibit, 
there will be a dramatic presentation of 
Gotthold Lessing’s Nathan the Wise in 
a new adaptation by Sydney Walker 
and Roy Franklyn, a series of special 
workship services and a concert featur- 
ing Mendelssohn’s oratorio Elijah. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEMPLE 
ADMINISTRATORS TO HOLD 10th BIENNIAL 


NEW ALBUM OF FULL COLOR PRINTS 
ON JEWISH HOLIDAYS NOW AVAILABLE 


Suitable for framing and hang- 
ing in home, synagogue, or 
school room are the thirteen full- 
color prints in the album “Jew- 
ish Holidays and Festivals,” pub- 
lished recently by Crown. The 
paintings are the work of A. 
Raymond Katz and include the 
full holiday cycle. 

The price is $15.00 and there 
is a substantial discount for 
Judaica Gift Shops. Orders 
should be addressed to Crown 
Publishers, 419 Park Avenue 
South, New York 16, N. Y. 


IN WASHINGTON NOVEMBER 16-19 


The National Association of 
Temple Administrators (NATA) 
will hold its 10th Biennial Con- 
vention at the Mayflower Hotel 
in Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 16-19. 

Theme of the NATA confer- 
ence will be “Coordinating Our 
Human Resources.” 

The proceedings will open 
with a workshop on “Temple 
Presidents and Tempie Adminis- 
trators—A _ Self-Evaluation” on 
Thursday morning, November 
16. A dinner will be held that 
evening at Temple Sinai. 

Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath, 
UAHC President, will be guest 
speaker at a conference lunch- 
eon the following day, and a 
Friday night service and dinner 


will be held at the Washington 
Hebrew Congregation. 

Rabbi Eugene J. Lipman, 
spiritual leader of Temple Sinai 
in Washington and _ former 
UAHC Director of the Com- 
mission on Synagogue Activi- 
ties, will conduct a kallah on 
Saturday, Nov. 18, at the May- 
flower. 

Other program highlights will 
include a workshop on “Getting 
Good People to Work Well To- 
gether,” a session on relating the 
work of the administrator to the 
work of the rabbi, temple boards, 
committees, and auxiliaries; a 
problem clinic; presentation of 
a socio-drama, and another 
workshop on “Human Resources 
In Our Temple Offices.” 


Serviceable and Dignified 


Recently dedicated in the Sanctuary of Temple Beth Jacob, Newburgh, N.Y., was this mural by 
Hungarian-born artist Albert Nemethy. Noted for his murals at the Music Hall in Salzburg, Austria, 
and the City Hall in Berne, Switzerland, Mr. Nemethy thus expressed his appreciation for the welcome 
he received by the congregation when he fled his native land during the Hungarian revolt. 


Tradition and Taste 


A practical and attractive Torah stand has been 


Architect Percival Goodman and artists Harris and Ros Barron are responsible for this esthetic designed and executed by Abraham Koblin for 
approach to a memorial wall for Congregation Adath Yeshurun, Manchester, N.H. Plaques, in either Temple Emanuel of Baltimore. Constructed of walnut 


plastic or bronze, are put up to mark the annual Yahrzeit. The names of the deceased remain for a veneer over a wood frame with a base of walnut- 
full year. covered plywood, the cost was approximately $80.00. 
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DELEGATES AT 46TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY TO 
TAKE PART IN ALL-DAY SABBATH KALLAH 
ON SOURCES OF FAITH IN TIME OF CRISIS 


“Sources of Faith in Time of 
Crisis” is the subject for the sec- 
ond Biennial UAHC Kallah 
planned for Saturday, November 
11. to precede the 46th UAHC 
General Assembly. Small groups 
of 20 to 25 individuals will meet, 
in morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. to study the theme as 
reflected in Biblical, Talmudic, 
Med‘eval, Contemporary, and 
Hebrew texts, under the guid- 
ance of expert scholars and 
teachers. Sabbath worship serv- 


ices and a special luncheon will 
be held. Syllabi providing the 
source materials will form the 
basis for discussion and are 
available to all participants. 

All who plan to attend are 
requested to register by mail, 
before the Kallah, with the De- 
partment of Adult Jewish Edu- 
cation. Cards for this purpose 
have been mailed to rabbis and 
chairmen of Adult Jewish Edu- 
cation Committees. 





AT CAMP KEE TOV 


New Book by Helen Fine 
Takes Unusual Approach to 
Teaching Ethics to 

Jewish Juniors 


How to teach ethics to nine- 
year olds? 

How to interest this age-group 
in the maxims and Bible verses 
of their heritage that will con- 
dition them to grow up as hon- 
est men and women in all their 
dealings? 

Basing its approach on the 
contemporary theory of student 
involvement, Helen Fine’s new 
book, “At Camp Kee Tov,” is 
an experimental approach in 
terch'ng the principles of the 
ethical life to Jewish juniors. 

The book answers three sepa- 
rate needs in integrated form: 

Using 100 quotations, it con- 
vevs a knowledge of Jewish 
ethics on Jewish source mate- 
rial. 

it relates ethical principles to 
hfe stuations rather than ab- 
stractions—carefully considering 
every sort of mood and trouble 
that is Likely to affect a nine- 
year old. 

At the same time, the book 
attempts to instill ethics in the 
deepest layer of the child’s con- 
sciousness, through a projective 
technique which evokes strong 


identification by the 
reader. 

As stated in the introduction 
by Rabbi Eugene B. Borowitz, 
UAHC Director of Education, 
“This volume is a pioneering ef- 
fort to teach Jewish children 
ethics in the context of their 
lives.” 


young 





MESSAGE OF ISRAEL 
SUMMER SERIES TRIES 
EXPERIMENT IN ADULT 
JEWISH EDUCATION 


Utilizing an informal, class- 
discussion approach, with an “in- 
structor” and three “students” 
participating, the Message of Is- 
rael devoted its radio time for 
seven Sundays, July 16 through 
August 27, to further adult Jew- 
ish education. Under the over- 
all theme of “Great Controvers- 
ies in Judaism,” the program con- 
sidered such topics as “Idolatry- 
Monotheism,” “Priest-Prophet,” 
“Pharisee - Sadducee,” “Rabbin- 
ate - Karaite,” “Chasid - Misna- 
gid,” “Traditionalist-Reformer.” 
A syllabus giving the reading 
reference, topics for discussion, 
and areas of interest was issued 
by the Department of Adult Jew- 
ish Education. Rabbis Eugene 
B. Borowitz and Erwin L. Her- 
man served as instructors. Theo- 
dore K. Broido, Robert Garvey, 
and Miss Eleanor Schwartz were 
heard as the students. Rabbi 
Chaim I. Essrog prepared the 
material for the programs. Paul 
Kresh was program coordinator. 
David Wise is producer of the 
Message of Israel ABC network 
series. 


The new UAHC filmstrip, “Judah The Prince,” was named “outstanding film- 
strip of Jewish interest” by the National Council on Jewish Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials on May 4. This marked the sixth time that a UAHC filmstrip has been 
so honored. In accepting the award on behalf of the UAHC, Rabbi Emanuel 
Green, Chairman of the Committee on Audio-Visual Aids, praised the achieve- 
ment of the script writer, Rabbi Ely E. Pilchik, artist William Steinel, and 
producer Dr. Samuel Grand, Director of the UAHC Dept. of Audio Visual Aids. 
(L. to r.): Rabbi Green; Kathryn Friedman, assistant to the producer; Dr. 
Chaim Essrog, UAHC Director of Adult Education, who prepared a special 
section for the teacher's guide accompanying the strip; Dr. Grand and Mr. 
Ira Guilden, who presented the award in behalf of the American Associction 


for Jewish Education. 
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BOSTON OPENS FIRST 
HEBREW HIGH SCHOOL 
ON THE 

EASTERN SEABOARD 


Opening of a Hebrew High 
School in Boston this month by 
the Reform Jewish congrega- 
tions in that city in cooperation 
with the New England Region 
of the UAHC marks the estab- 
lishment of the first secondary 
school of its kind on the Eastern 
seaboard. A similar school has 
already been established in Los 
Angeles. 

The school is interested in en- 
rolling linguistically gifted chil- 
dren sufficiently interested in 
living as Jews to help form the 
core of a possible leadership 
group. The school hopes to com- 
plement intellectually the emo- 
tional interest in Judaism pro- 
vided to teen-agers currently by 
camp programs. 


DR. GAMORAN RETURNS 
FROM LECTURE TOUR 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 

AND ISRAEL 


, 


Dr. Emanuel Gamoran, Edu- 
cational Adviser of the UAHC, 
accompanied by his wife, Mamie 
G. Gamoran, author of 12 books 
for Jewish children, returned 
July 12 from a trip to South 
Africa, Rhodesia, and Israel 
where they addressed centers of 
Liberal Judaism in the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia. 

Dr. Gamoran also addressed 
liberal groups in Israel. 
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THE BOOK OF PROVERBS, a 


ther Plaut. 


general reader. 
What the Bible has to say to us 


by Rabbi Jack Stern, Jr. 


buckram, stamped in gold. 


AT CAMP KEE TOV: Ethics for 
Jewish Juniors, by Helen Fine. 


A trail blazer in the Jewish text- 
book field that teaches ethics to nine- 
year olds by involving them in real- 
tife situations. Illustrated by Seymour 
Fleischman. $3.50 


Four Holiday Books, by Sophia 
N. Cedarbaum. 

The HIGH HOLY DAYS, SUKOS 
AND SIMCHAS TORAH, NEW YEAR’S 
DAY FOR TREES, and SHOVUOS — 
these four round out the series that 
brings the kindergarten child and 
first grader meaningful information 
about each holiday. Illustrated by 
Clare and John Ross. Washable hard 
covers. 59¢ each 


G’'DEE’S BOOK OF HOLIDAY FUN, | 
by Helen Fine. 


A book of things to make, games 


Commentary, by Rabbi W. Gun- 


today about industry, honesty, and | 
every aspect of living. Study guide | 
For adult | 
study or as a gift book, bound in | 
$4.75 | 


NEW UAHC PUBLICATIONS 


to play, puzzles to solve, etc., for 9- 
10-year olds, with 300 illustrations by 
| Hal Just. $1.50 


First of a projected new series for | 
study groups, temple classes, and the | 


HOLIDAY WORK AND PLAY, writ. 
|ten and illustrated by Joyce Fisch- 
| man. 

An activity book for the beginning 
reader, with test-games, puzzles, and 
other activities on the simplest level. 

75¢ 


WITHIN THY HAND: My Poem Book 
of Prayers, by Ilo Orleans. 

Reverent poems of prayer, based 
on texts from the literature of the 
Bible, recreated for children 7 to 11. 
Illustrated by Sigmund Forst. $2.00 


Educational Survey No. 3 
RELIGIOUS SCHOOL ORGANIZA- 
TION AND ADMINISTRATION, 
edited by Alan D. Bennett. 
Sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Temple Educators of the 
UAHC. Explains how Reform religious 
schools organize classes, budgets, 
and faculty relations. $2.00 


TEACHER’S SYLLABUS FOR GRADE 
9, by Heinz Warshaver. 

Detailed guidance on teaching 
Comparative Religion, the Bible (the 
| Writings), and related subjects to a 
‘difficult age group. Latest in the 
| UAHC’s expanding syllabi series. 

$2.50 





and Script by Ralph Davis. 
Documentary featuring color pho- 


Davis. 


gogues as well as housing in mellahs, 


in Distant Lands. 





JEWS IN MOROCCO, Photography | 


tographs taken in 1960 by Ralph | 
Shows the economic pursuits | 
of Jews, their school life and syna- | 


or ghettos. Newest of the UAHC film- | 
strips available for a course on Jews | 


$7.50 


TWO NEW COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


RAV AND SAMUEL: Teachers of 
Talmud, Script by Rabbi Ely E. Pil- 
chik, Color Illustrations by William 
Steinel. 

Traces careers and impact of two 
great rabbis on Jewish scholarship — 
| including their role in producing the 
monumental Babylonian Talmud — 
and pictorializes quotations from the 
Talmud. $7.50 





Scenes from “Jews in Morocco” 
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DELEGATES TO ANNUAL MEETING OF 
COMMISSION ON JEWISH EDUCATION 
RECOMMEND REVISED CURRICULA TO MEET 
GROWING INTEREST IN HEBREW 


Two-day Conference Also Advises Long Range 
Study of Teenage Needs 


Commission Passes Resolution Calling 
for More Thoughtful Bar Mitzvah 


Celebrations 


Revision of current curricula 
to meet the growing interest in 
the study of Hebrew, and to pro- 
vide more effective religious edu- 
cation for students of high- 
school age, were among major 
items considered at the two-day 
annual meeting of the Commis- 
sion of Jewish Education at the 
UAHC House of Living Judaism 
in New York City, June 19 and 
20. Rabbi Roland B. Gittlesohn 
of Temple Israel in Boston pre- 
sided. The Commission, chief 
policy-making body of Reform 
Judaism in the field of Jewish 
education, represents the UAHC 
and the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. 

Rapidly growing interest and 
the resulting demand for revi- 
sion of current curricula are 
dramatized in the answers to 
questions that formed the basis 
of a survey of Mid-Week He- 
brew Instruction in Reform Jew- 
ish religious schools, completed 
bythe UAHC Department of Ex- 
perimental Education, and con- 
sidered at the June conference. 

Replies were received from 
375 congregations, representing 
more than 85% of the families 
affiliated with Reform congrega- 
tions in the Western hemisphere. 
Special Hebrew consultants also 
visited some 40 schools in var- 
ious communities as observers. 

Almost every congregation sur- 
veyed, replies reveal, is now 
conducting mid-week Hebrew 
classes. 

Recommendations in an over- 
all report on the survey included: 
offering an “honors” program in 
religious schools as well as a 
basic Hebrew course; scheduling 
three sessions of Hebrew instruc- 
tions per week; establishing a 
norm for the number of years to 
be devoted to Hebrew lessons; 
encouragement of Hebrew study 
after Bar Mitzvah; establishment 
of scholarships for continuing 
Hebrew study; inclusion of He- 
brew as a recognized foreign 
language in public school and 
junior high schools; raising 
standards and increasing incen- 
tives for Hebrew teachers; ex- 
perimenting with “team” teach- 
ing; using summer vacation 
periods for instruction and re- 
view, and for the Commission 
on Jewish Education to “exercise 
the full weight of its prestige 
and authority among the leaders 
of Reform Judaism in America” 


in order to create a favorable 
“climate of opinion” regarding 
intensive Hebrew instruction. 

Delegates heard a new report 
by Rabbi Albert Lewis and Mr. 
Samuel Kaminker, UAHC West 
Coast Director of Education, 
which suggested a long-range 
study of post-confirmation Jew- 
ish youth, their knowledge, ob- 
servance, and attitudes. The 
objective is to devise an experi- 
mental curriculum to meet teen- + 
age needs in terms of their own 
questions about Judaism in rela- 
tion to their lives. Some 48 
schools will be involved in the 
experiment. Attempts will be 
made to move away from the 
current practice of a subject-cen- 
tered curriculum to the forma- 
tion of units of instruction that 
will deal with the deeper inter- 
ests of young people of high 
school age. Meanwhile, as an aid 
in planning curricula, the Jew- 
ish Education Department is 
preparing a special compendium 
of materials related to present 
creative practices in Jewish edu- 
cation. 

The “Forward Movement in 
Jewish Education” and “The 
Challenge to Reform Judaism” 
were subjects of a panel discus- 
sion at the June meeting. 

Panelists agreed that Judaism 
cannot be a hobby but must be 
lived by its adherents, that Jew- 
ish education must be viable, 
relevant, and pertinent to the 
child’s life, and stated in the 
child’s terms. 

Reform Jewish camps were 
evaluated as vital to the stimu- 
lation of deep interest in Jewish 
education among the young. 

One speaker summed up the 
prevailing attitude: “We need to 
work as though we were the last 
generation, to make sure we will 
not be the last generation.” 

The Commission also passed a 
resolution calling for a more 
modest and thoughtful character 
to the celebration of Bar Mitz- 
vahs. The resolution deplored 
the distortion of Jewish values 
that occur when such celebra- 
tions become mere entertain- 
ments for purposes of social dis- 
play. It approved the joyous 
celebration as an integral part 
of Jewish religious life, but cau- 
tioned against the preparation 
of the kind of party which fails 
to heed the religious significance 
of the occasion. 
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SISTERHOOD TOPICS 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE SISTERHOODS 





IMPRESSIVE CEREMONY 
MARKS DEDICATION OF 
SISTERHOOD DORMITORY 


“Thus DAY WILL REMIND US of a date 
much farther back in the annals of Sis- 
terhood and the College when, on De- 
cember 7, 1922, ground was broken for 
the Dormitory, and when, on January 
17, 1925, it was dedicated with justifi- 
able promise, hope, and gratifica- 
tion. . . .” With these words, Mrs. Henry 
Monsky, President of NFTS, opened 
her address on the occasion of the re- 
dedication of the Sisterhood Dormitory 
on the Cincinnati Campus of the He- 
brew Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion which took place recently. The 
complete remodeling of the Dormitory 
to serve the expanding needs of the 
College-Institute was part of an exten- 
sive building program to be met by the 
Development Fund for American Juda- 
ism, Inc., in which NFTS is participa- 
ting through Sisterhood Shares. 

As Mrs. Monsky stated in her ad- 
dress, “It was the proud privilege of 
Sisterhood to raise the funds that built 
the (original) HUC Dormitory. 

“ . . And so we are deeply appre- 
ciative of the rededication of the Dor- 
mitory. We are gladdened to know that 
its new name will indicate to Sister- 
hood women of the future some con- 
sciousness of the love and devotion that 
we have, through the years, felt for 
this College.” 


Mrs. Henry Monsky, NFTS president, holding key to Sisterhood Dormitory 
on the HUC-JIR Cincinnati campus, after presentation by Dr. Nelson 
Glueck, president of the College-institute. With them is Mrs. Irving E. 


Hollobow, NFTS first vice-president. 


Religious ideals 

“We recognize the significance of re- 
ligiously motivated work. We know that, 
for all religiously minded people, there 
can be hope, even in the face of de- 
spair; there can be quietude, even in the 
midst of upheaval; and there can be 
strength drawn from our faith. For 
one thing, surely, these past tragic years 
have taught us—that upon those ideals 
inherent in religion depends the great- 
est hope of salvation for this bewil- 
dered, war-fearing world. 

“To interpret those ideals in a world 
clouded by fear, in a nuclear age— 
a world of flux and anxiety—a world 
of dissatisfaction, of disillusionment 
with the values of materialism—we need 
competent, balanced leadership. 

“We know that, though we have 
tamed the atom, though we have van- 
quished time and space, we are far 
from solving the problem of man him- 
self. Smug and self-satisfied, with a 
complacency born of our satisfaction 
in Our own productivity, and our in- 
dustrial genius, we relax in a pleasant 
state of apathy until, suddenly, crisis 
after crisis reminds us that, if this 
world is to survive, man must find for 
himself a means of salvation that is 
not based on scientific achievements, 
nor on material values.” 


Today's leaders 

“. , . The critical times that now con- 
front us cry out for leaders far above 
and beyond those who, though imbued 
with a desire to serve, are motivated 
by interesis of self-advancement, self- 
preservation, or philanthropy. . . . Our 
leaders must be rooted in the enduring 
prophetic tradition that interprets life as 
an unending service.” 


These times 

“. . . These perilous times demand men 
of wisdom, men of vision, men of 
courage, men of integrity, men of in- 
spiration, men who, recognizing the 
dangers that beset us, have the ability 
to view them in their proper perspec- 
tive. Such men will refuse to be de- 
featists; life, to them, must be pur- 
poseful. They and we must recognize 
that spiritual and qualitative values 
are not alien to the cosmic order; that 
they have relevance and significance 
in our daily lives. For such leadership, 
we have for many years, turned to the 
College Institute. Knowing that these 
magnificent and enlarged facilities will 
make possible a greater—program, it 
is our hope and prayer that the new 
leaders who go out into the world 
from this College will evidence an un- 
derstanding awareness of the challenge 
that confronts us all; that theirs will be 
the contribution we so desperately need 
today.” 

Among those participating in the ded- 
icatory program were Mrs. Irving E. 
Hollobow, first Vice-President of NFTS 
who gave the invocation, Mr. Robert 
P. Goldman, Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the College-Institute who 
brought greetings, and Dr. Nelson 
Glueck, President of the institution. Af- 
ter the services, the ribbon was cut by 
Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, a grand- 
daughter of the late Rabbi Isaac Mayer 
Wise, founder of the Hebrew Union 
College and architect of American Re- 
form Judaism. Present also were Mrs. 
Gilbert Bettman, another granddaugh- 
ter, and Mrs. Albert J. May, Rabbi 
Wise’s daughter who is the honorary 
President of NFTS. 
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INTERVIEW 
WITH 
MRS. MAY 


Women should be given greater re- 
sponsibilities in Reform Judaism through 
increased use of their talents on the 
Boards of Directors of congregations, 
it was emphasized by Mrs. Albert J. 
(Jean Wise) May, the new Honorary 
President of the National Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods, when interviewed 
recently for American Judaism. 

“It is not enough to have the Sister- 
hood President serve as a token repre- 
sentative on the congregation’s Board,” 
Mrs. May declared. “Women members 
could be better integrated into the life 
of the synagogue if more of them were 
called upon to serve as officers or Board 
members. Many of them are qualified 
for such responsibilities by their ex- 
cellent educational backgrounds and 
their valuable experience as leaders in 
religious and communal affairs. 

“I believe, also, that women could be 
trained to act as salaried temple admin- 
istrators and program coordinators for 
the varied activities carried on by syn- 
agogues. They have the capacity to 
undertake work of this kind, just as 
women have taken on executive posts 
in education, social work, and in other 
fields.” 

Mrs. May, the only surviving child of 
Rabbi Isaac Mayer Wise, founder of 
the Union of American Hebrew Con- 





by DAVID RESNICK 

Public Relations Consultant for NFTS 
and a former editor of American Juda- 
ism. 
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gregations, the Hebrew Union College 
and the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis, said that her father would 
have been greatly pleased to observe 
the growth of the National Federation 
of Temple Sisterhoods and the impor- 
tant role of women in American Re- 
form Judaism today. 

“My father, who inaugurated the 
family pew in the synagogue, believed 
that women should participate fully in 
all synagogue activities,” said Mrs. May. 
“He believed that women could be- 
come leaders and that laymen—wo- 
men as well as men—need training in 
order to understand the values and re- 
sponsibilities of membership in the 
congregation. One of his pupils was 
Carrie Obendorfer, who married Rabbi 
Abram Simon, a graduate of Hebrew 
Union College, and in 1913 it was she 
who was responsible, with the UAHC, 
for the establishment of the National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods.” 

Mrs. May, whose eightieth birthday 
in February was marked by a number 
of events in her honor, lives alone in 
a three-room apartment in New York. 
She is constantly on the move, with 
the zest and vitality of a woman half 
her age. Her home is filled with fam- 
ily photographs, each of which holds 
many memories for her. 

Pointing to a portrait of her mother 
as a young woman, when she was Sel- 
ma Bondi, Mrs. May said, “My father 
fell in love with her when he came 
to New York from Cincinnati to visit 
her mother, the widow of Dr. Jonah 
Bondi, in order to purchase their li- 
brary of Hebrew books for the students 
in the Hebrew Union College. Dr. 
Bondi, my grandfather, had been a 
banker in Dresden, Germany, but found 
it necessary to leave because of a revo- 
lution there. Although my mother was 
only 13 when the family came to Amer- 
ica, she was fluent in four languages.” 


Religious Education 

Mrs. May is particularly interested 
in the growth and improvement of re- 
ligious schools and in everything per- 
taining to the development of children 
and young people. She spoke with pride 
of the accomplishments of the Sister- 
hoods’ Religious Schools Committee of 
New York City, of which she is Hon- 
orary President, and enthusiastically de- 
scribed the plans to establish a special 
class soon for deaf children. At present 
there are special classes for blind chil- 
dren and for the mentally retarded, as 


well as classes for the children from 
new congregations which have not yet 
established their own religious schools. 

“The books available to children and 
young people in our religious schools 
today are well written, beautifully 
printed, and filled with a spirit of ad- 
venture,” Mrs. May commented. “In 
former days, we were entirely dependent 
on an inspiring teacher to stimulate our 
interest in Biblical subjects. Today, in 
addition to our fine books and our well- 
trained teachers, it is still important for 
parents to show their interest in Juda- 
ism if their children are to adhere to 
the faith. 


Youth Activities 

“Years ago, the National Federation 
of Temple Sisterhoods realized the im- 
portance of continuing the religious ed- 
ucation of boys and girls after their 
Confirmation. Local Sisterhoods began 
to organize groups of young people in 
their communities and these were 
brought together to form the National 
Federation of Temple Youth.” 

Mrs. May is “the individual who 
more than any other expanded the hor- 
izons of the American Reform move- 
ment into the field of youth activities,” 
it was pointed out by Mrs. Henry Mon- 
sky, President of NFTS, in the an- 
nouncement that Mrs. May had been 
named Honorary President by the 
NFTS Executive Committee, following 
the passing of Mrs. Abram Simon of 
Washington, D. C. 

Although Mrs. May has always had 
a special interest in young people, she 
has participated in all the facets of the 
NFTS program through the years. She 
has watched the growth of its member- 
ship, the development of its programs, 
and the broadening of its influence, and 
rejoices in these achievements. 


Human Relations 

“Not only have the Sisterhoods 
throughout this country and overseas 
made great contributions in the fields 
of religion, education, and _ welfare 
work,” Mrs. May remarked, “but they 
are now eagerly doing their part in the 
advancement of social justice. I am 
delighted to see so many well educated 
young women becoming active in Sis- 
terhoods and this gives promise for a 
bright future for our program. It is 
remarkable how these modern young 
women find the time to do so much in 
Sisterhood work without in any way 
neglecting their homes and families.” 
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NFTS BIENNIAL iN 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
NOV. 11-16, 1961 


I; IS ALTOGETHER fitting and proper 
that the capital of a nation whose “foun- 
dations were cemented by Hebraic mor- 
tar” should be the headquarters for the 
next Joint Biennial Convention of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations and the National Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods to take place No- 
vember 11-16, 1961. For at this Con- 
vention the theme: Judaism and De- 
mocracy: Our Common Mission, will be 
explored. 

The program for the 23rd Biennial 
Assembly of NFTS may be character- 
ized as educational, inspirational, and 
practical. The joint seminars with 
the UAHC on the theological basis for 
Judaism and democracy will explore 
such penetrating questions as: “Who Is 
Our Creator?” “What Is the Nature of 
Man?” “What Is the Jewish Mission in 
Our Day?” “What Is Judaism's Rela- 
tionship to non-Jews?” These should 
prove both instructive and enlighten- 
ing, as will joint workshops on other 
questions in depth on “The Changing 
Role of the Family”; the “Conduct of 
Government,” and similar subjects of 
concern to modern, religiously moti- 
vated men and women. 

Under the topic Developing New 
Facts and Themes for Sisterhood, NFTS 
will conduct Leadership Seminars for 
Sisterhoods of various categories—Sub- 
urban, Urban, Very Large, Small and 
Newly Organized Groups. The “Now 
You Are a Chairman” Technique Work- 
shops for leaders of Sisterhood com- 
mittees and activities on Program, Ways 
aa’ Means, Uniongrams, and YES 
Fund, Membership, Study Groups, and 
Youth should prove to be of practi- 
cal help. There will also be Round 
Table Conferences for presidents of 
various-sized Sisterhoods and Confer- 
ences with NFTS Depariment and Com- 
mittee chairmen on individual prob- 
lems. 

Mrs. Henry Monsky, president of 
NFTS, will preside at the meetings. Mrs. 
LeRoy Glauber, Rockville Centre, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Perry Segal, Chicago, 
Ill., are co-chairmen of the Biennial 
Program Committee. Mrs. Lewis S. 
Sycle of the Washington Hebrew Sister- 
hood is chairman of the Committee on 


Arrangements. 
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TOY PROJECT 
GENERATES GOOD WILL 


As ONE ENTERS the Community House 
of Central Synagogue in New York on 
any Tuesday, one is surprised to find 
oneself in a toy “factory’—with assem- 
bly lines for each step of the produc- 
tion. This busy “atelier” has been in 
existence for 15 years. Its reason for 
being is not profit but lovingkindness, 
a lovingkindness which may well be a 
most effective good will and interfaith 
agent. 

“Manned” by approximately 35 wo- 
men of the Sisterhood, the toy proj- 
ect committee is headed by Mrs. Mau- 
rice Steiner, chairman, and Mrs. Harry 
L. Toplitt, Jr., co-chairman. The take- 
home pay of these workers is the satis- 
faction of a job well done. 

Last year, 97 institutions in the New 
York area including nurseries, public 
schools, foundling homes, and hospitals 
for children of all races and creeds 
received 25,000 toys from the projeci. 
Children in the kindergarten associated 
with the Home Term Courts are sup- 
plied with badly needed clothing and 
toys. 

A tour of this busy place starts with 
the room where discarded toys, sent in 
to the committee, are gone over and 
thoroughly. washed and cleaned. They 
are then mended by another group of 
women who handle hammer and screw- 
driver like “pros.” Next, they go to 
the “painter,” after which they are at- 


’ 


tractively wrapped in cellophane, ready 
to be shipped out, as good as new. 
Games are reassembled—missing parts 
supplied. 

Another group cuts out colorful ma- 
terials in the shape of animals. They are 


Children’s Clothes and 
Toys Made and Reno- 
vated by the Toy Proj- 
ect Committee of Cen- 
tral Synagogue Sister- 
hood, New York, N.Y. 


then sewed and stuffed with discarded 
nylon hose so that the animals may be 
soft and washable. Other women design 
and sew wardrobes for dolls. Everything 
is donated except the dolls themselves 
which are bought. 

Not eligible as a Sisterhood member 
because of his sex, Mr. Joseph Rosen- 
baum, an octogenarian who likes to 
keep busy, makes all kinds of lovely 
doll furniture from discarded wooden 
boxes which he gets from a grocery 
store. Working from his home, he sup- 
plies the project with about 60 beau- 
tifully finished items a month. 

When the toys are finished they are 
graded according to the age of the 
child for whom they are appropriate, 
and then packed. Shipments are made 
weekly and each of the 97 institutions 
receives toys every three months. 

Doll’s blankets are crocheted at home 
by a lady who sends in a dozen a 
week. 

Dresses for five-to seven-year-olds are 
made by a group headed by Miss Agnes 
Blatt. These are sent with the toys and 
are given to underprivileged children 
as birthday presents and prizes. Once 
a year a card party is held to finance 
the operation, Mrs. Joel Sammet is pres- 
ident of the Sisterhood. 

We do not usually think of a toy 
project as an interfaith technique, but 
the members of the Committee‘ feel 
that the work of their hands has not 
only contributed joy to so many under- 
privileged children, but has also helped 
to build good will for their people 
among these diverse groups. 
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$60,000 FROM SISTERHOODS OF REFORM 
CONGREGATIONS PROVIDE SUMMER 
“CAMPERSHIPS” FOR 2,000 TEEN-AGERS 


New YORK CITY—Approximately 2,000 
teen-agers who are leaders in the youth 
programs of Reform Jewish congrega- 
tions are participating in Leadership 
Institutes, Study Seminars and Regional 
Conclaves this summer on “Camper- 
ships” made available through the Na- 
tional Federation of Temple Sisterhoods 
and its local affiliates throughout the 
country. 

More than $60,000 has been con- 
tributed by Sisterhoods to enable young 
people between the ages of 15 and 19 
to attend the summer programs con- 
ducted by the National Federation of 
Temple Youth. These activities are car- 
ried on principally in camps owned by 
the parent organization of Reform Ju- 
daism, the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, in California, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Massachu- 
setts. 


Among those attending the Leader- 
ship Institutes are three 16-year-old 
Israelis, two boys and a girl, who are 
students at the Leo Baeck High School 
in Haifa. They have come to the United 
States as part of a student exchange 
program and will enter American high 
schools in September. They will return 
to Israel in February 1962, along with 
three American students who will then 
spend a semester studying at the Leo 
Baeck High School. This school is spon- 
sored, in part, by the World Union for 
Progressive Judaism, of which the 
NFTS is an affiliate. 

“We are delighted to provide Sum- 
mer camperships to enable these young 
Israelis to attend the Leadership Insti- 
tutes,” declared Mrs. Henry Monsky, 
President of the National Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods. “The Institutes are 
designed to train the leaders of tomor- 


row. An interchange of ideas is an 
important part of this training. I be- 
lieve that both our American boys and 
girls and their Israeli guests will benefit 
enormously from this opportunity to 
meet with each other and to freely dis- 
cuss their views. It will lead to a better 
understanding between the future lead- 
ers of both countries.” 

“The Idea and the Act” is the theme 
of the 1961 Leadership Institutes which 
will study the basic ideas of the Jewish 
religion and their relationship to hu- 
man behavior in daily life. The program 
will consists of four parts: c' ural, 
study, worship and recreation. In grant- 
ing “camperships,” local Sisterhoods are 
fulfilling the policy of NFTS to stimu- 
late the interest of young people in 
religion and to encourage them to take 
an active part in the life of the syna- 
gogue. 

One of the largest Jewish women’s 
organizations in the world, the National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods bands 
together more than 105,000 women in 
585 Sisterhoods in the United States, 
Canada and overseas. 





HERE AND THERE 


Mrs. Irvin Gertsman, past president 
of Temple Emanu-El Sisterhood, Mon- 
treal, Canada and a member of NFTS’ 
Board of Directors, was the moderator 
at a symposium presented by the Sis- 
terhood entitled “Focus on the Cana- 
dian Jewish Woman.” The contribu- 
tions of the Jewish woman of Canada 
were discussed by Mrs. Victor Gold- 
bloom, past president of the Jewish 
Junior Welfare League who spoke of 
the local scene; Mrs. Myer Sager, pres- 
ident of the Montreal section of Ha- 
dassah who dealt with the contribution 
to the State of Israel; Mrs. Benjamin 
Robinson, president International Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women on the contri- 


Participants in the Symposium “Focus on the 
Canadian Jewish Woman” presented by Temple 
Emanu-El Sisterhood, Montreal, Canada: Dr. Ra- 
chel Chait Wasserman, Mmes. Irvin Gertsman, 


Victor Goldbloom, Ben Robinson and Myer Sager. 
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IN THE SISTERHOOD WORLD 


bution to the international scene; and 
Dr. Rachel Chait Wasserman, profes- 
sor, Department of Humanities, Sir 
George Williams University, on her 
place in the field of education. Mrs. L. 
Cohen was program chairman. 


At “Meet the Authors” Luncheon, Temple Emeth 
Sisterhood, Teaneck, N.J. (Seated): Authors Eve 


Merriam, Ralph Schoenstein and Mignon Eber- 
hart. (Standing): Mmes. Norman Kanor, Irving 


Pape, Arno Rosenberger and Max Braun- 
schweiger. 


A “Meet the Authors” luncheon, spon- 
sored by Temple Emeth Sisterhood, Tea- 
neck, N. J., attracted a large audience 
who assembled to hear authors Mignon 
Eberhart, mystery writer; Ralph Schoen- 
stein, columnist and author of The 
Block; and Eve Merriam, author of 
Fig Leaf. Chairman of the program was 
Mrs. Irving Pape, assisted by co-chair- 


men Mrs. Norman Kanor and Mrs. 
Arno Rosenberger. Mrs. Max Braun- 
schweiger is president of the Sisterhood. 


Though a number of Sisterhoods have 
recorded “talking books” for the Jewish 
Braille Institute of America, Inc., of 
which NFTS is the patron, Temple Cov- 
enant of Peace Sisterhood of Easton, 
Pa., had the unusual experience of re- 
cording a book written by its own rabbi, 
Alexander Feinsilver. The book is called 
In Search of Religious Maturity. 


Mmes. Cecil D. Lipkin, Dick Richards and Georg 
Auerbach, of Sisterhood of Temple Covenant of 
Peace, Easton, Pa., recording the book In Search 
of Religious Maturity, written by their rabbi, 
Alexander Feinsilver. 





BROTHERHOOD SECTION 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE BROTHERHOODS 





BROTHERHOOD 
BRIEFS 


Temple Ohabei Shalom Brotherhood Glee Club 
and Symphony Orchestra, Boston. 
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N EXT BROTHERHOOD BIENNIAL CONVEN- 
TION will be held in Baltimore at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel November 8-11, 
1962. Brotherhoods should plan this 
year to assign full delegations. 

ae aE a 
NFTB-JCS Board will meet November 
8-10, 1961, at the Shoreham Hotel in 
Washington, immediately preceding the 
UAHC-NFTS Biennial. Spring Board 
meeting will be held in Kansas City 
May 3-7, 1962. 

a Bo a 
Leaders Workshops for local brother- 
hood board members will be conducted 
by NFTB throughout the United States 
and Canada this year. 

% * * 
D’var Torah (A Word of Torah), a new 
booklet of 20 short essays by leading 
rabbis, has just been published by 
NFTB. These are intended for delivery 
to open meetings, for discussion groups 
and for distribution for home reading. 

* ae * 
NFTB Lecture Bureau Supplement for 
1961-63 lists 400 speakers and other 
ideas for brotherhood meetings. 

a a * 
Sylvan Lebow, NFTB-JCS executive di- 
rector, has been elected vice-chairman 
of Religion in American Life. RIAL is 
the non-sectarian organization backed 
by 28 religious denominational bodies. 
American industry, through the Ad- 
vertising Council, provides $10,000,- 
000 worth of public service advertising 
to urge Americans to attend and support 
the church or synagogue of their choice. 
NFTB ties in with the campaign, which 
starts in November, by issuing a Temple 
Attendance Kit of materials and sug- 
gestions to increase the turnout at wor- 
ship services in Reform congregations. 


Japanese Edition— “What Everyone 
Should Know About Judaism,” popular 
book by Rabbi Morton M. Applebaum, 
of Temple Israel, Akron, Ohio, origin- 
ated through NFTB’s adult education 
program, has been published in Japa- 
nese. It also was named Book-of-the- 
Quarter by the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. 


% a * 


Development Fund—NFTB is well on 
the way to fulfill its pledge of $250,000 
for the Development Fund for Reform 
Judaism. Over $100,000 was pledged 
last year through $1 per capita pledges 
by 52 brotherhoods over a four-year 
period and contributions of NFTB 
Board members. NFTB President Ed- 
ward Lee expressed the hope that other 
affiliated brotherhoods would make up 
the balance of the pledge this year. 


* * * 


Mr. Lee spoke on “The Message of Is- 
rael” over the ABC radio network June 
18 on “The Place of the Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society in a Judeo-Christian Cul- 


ture.” 
* * at 


JCS motion pictures are being shown in 
distant lands. Chaplain Harold S. White, 
3rd Marine Division, Okinawa, writes: 
““If Not Now, When? was greatly en- 
joyed and the comments on it were 
quite favorable. The physicians in our 
military congregation were especially 
pleased with its theme and offered their 
own special commendation as to its 
value in abetting much of the ego-centria 
of the hospital patient.” 


% * % 


Arts festivals are conducted by several 
brotherhoods. In Boston, Temple Oha- 
bei Shalom Brotherhood Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Glee Club opened 
the 11th Arts Festival at the temple 
April 5. The glee club, under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Fiedler, performed at its 
3rd Annual “Pops” Concert June 22. 

Temple Emanu-El Men’s Club, San 
Francisco, co-sponsored an Arts and 
Crafts Show exhibiting the work of 
members. 

Annual art exhibits are sponsored by 
Temple Emanu-El Men’s Club, New 
York, and United Hebrew Congrega- 
tion Brotherhood, St. Louis. 

Village Temple Brotherhood, New 
York, co-sponsored an exhibit of paint- 
ings, sculpture and drawings dedicated 
to “Judaism in the Arts.” 


BROTHERHOOD SECTION 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


GOOD PROGRAMMING 


Procrams tend to be interesting to the 
extent that they satisfy real needs of the 
members through activities in which 
they are emotionally involved. 

Program planners must know two 
things, if they are to plan programs that 
are interesting: (1) What are the needs 
of the members? and (2) How do you 
determine what interests the members 
or emotionally involves them? 

Needs are not something about which 
you are likely to go around asking peo- 
ple. You are not likely to get very help- 
ful answers, for we as individuals do 
not understand our needs very well. 
Rather, needs are something that you 
sense by observing, and by increasingly 
trying to understand human behavior. 


Basic Needs 
There are certain underlying needs 


all of us have that should be taken into 
account in programming. First, we all 
need to have a feeling of belonginge— 
not just of being affiliated with, but of 
being necessary to, or having an im- 
portant role in an organization. A good 
planner will give a lot of attention to 
devising ways to give every participant 
and member a feeling that he has an 
important and active part in the pro- 
gram. 

A second universal need is that of 
security. We all need to feel secure about 
our ability to do what is expected of 
us. In programming, this means that 
each person must be kept informed as to 
what is expected of him and what pro- 





by WILBUR DE YOUNG 

Immediate past president of Temple 
Beth El Men’s Club, Detroit. This article 
is excerpted from his address at the 18th 
Biennial Convention in Houston. 
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vision must be made for any training or 
practice required to give him security 
about his ability to do the job. We all 
have a need, too, for recognition. We 
hunger for the esteem of our fellow 
man. Good programs meet this need by 
providing opportunity for the members 
and participants to express their indi- 
vidual personalities, and to be given 
credit when they do a good job, 

Another universal need is for adven- 
ture. Life becomes dull unless it is spiced 
from time to time with totally new and 
exhilarating experiences. Good pro- 
grams take this need into account in 
providing change of pace with a variety 
of methods of presentation and creative 
activities. 

Now, how about making programs 
worth while? As a general principle, you 
make a program worth while by defin- 
ing very clearly the outcome it should 
achieve, and then planning the kind of 
activities that will produce these out- 
comes. In other words, a worth while 
program starts with a clear statement 
of objectives. These objectives should 
be pointed in three directions: (1) 
Toward serving society, (2) toward 
serving the Brotherhood, and (3) to- 
ward serving the individual. 

Society in America requires that peo- 
ple be interested in and informed about 
pressing local, state, national, and inter- 
national issues. The purposes of the 
Brotherhood will be served to the extent 
that the members gain a better under- 
standing of and appreciation for Jewish 
culture and learning, and to the extent 
that they work toward the other organ- 
izational and social goals of the Brother- 
hood. The needs of the individual will 
be served to the extent that his life will 
be enriched. 


A truly worth while program will in- 
clude objectives that will contribute in 
all three of these directions. 


Evaluation 

One final principle regarding meeting 
the needs and interests of adults: the 
job is not completed until you have 
found out how well you have succeeded. 
The final step in the process is evaluation 
—getting the facts about how interesting 
and worth while a program really was. 

You can do this in several ways, and 
it should be a part of the initial program 
planning process. First, you can ask 
questions of participants directly, either 
in a short discussion following the pro- 
gram, or at the end of a series, and you 
can find out whether they derived any- 
thing out of the program or series. Or, 
you can get the information from sim- 
ple questionnaires or check lists, pre- 
ferably answered anonymously. Sec- 
ondly, you can get evidence from the 
actual behavior or demeanor of the 
audience. What program got the largest 
attendance and the best participation? 
What changes in attitude, skill, knowl- 
edge, or appreciation actually have taken 
place? In any case, the better evaluative 
information you get about how well 
past programs have met needs and in- 
terests, the sounder your planning of 
future programs can be. 

In case this all sounds like a lot of 
work for just putting on simple pro- 
grams, I can testify that there is no 
human activity more rewarding than 
helping people find new horizons for 
real growth and happiness. 


SECRETARY OF LABOR Arthur J. Goldberg (right) 


was honored May 15 as Man-of-the-Year at a 
meeting of Temple Sinai Brotherhood, Washing- 


ton, D.C. for “outstanding service to humanity 
and the nation.” Jack Silverstein, brotherhood 


president, presented the Cabinet member a cita- 


tion. 
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BALTIMORE COUNCIL, CAMP AIRY, MD. 


BROTHERHOOD RETREATS 


WE co To RETREATS to get away from 
the tempests that beset us in our voca- 
tions, the shocks of the contingencies of 
life, the fires and counterfires of con- 
flicting interests. We seek surcease of 
soul amid the quiet solitude of nature, 
where we can listen to and in some 
measure appreciate the small, still voice 
of eternity that may help us day after 
day in our own period of mortality. 

How should retreats be conducted? 
They are customarily held in a rural 
setting. Getting away from the tensions 
of the city helps to produce that. calm- 
ness of spirit and peace of mind useful 
in probing the depths of the mysteries 
of religion and man. Retreats may be 
conducted for a day or two, a week-end, 
or a longer period. 

Should the retreat be devoted en- 
tirely to silent thought and prayer? 
Should it provide an opportunity for the 
participants to express their feelings and 
thoughts to a degree they ordinarily 
would not attempt? Should it be con- 
ducted as a series of classes in history 
and religion under the tutelage of the 
clergy? Should it be a social holiday? 

The mere presentation of these ques- 
tions in formal manner suggests their 
answer. A retreat can be all of these and 
should not be limited to any one of them. 


Advance Study 

Participants should do some prelim- 
inary study on assigned subjects and be 
prepared for discussion. It is well to 
have program outlines in advance. 





by CHARLES L. GOLDSTEIN 

Past president of Temple Israel Men's 
Club, Detroit, and an NFTB Board 
Member. 
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Prayer services should be held morn- 
ing and evening. Prepared discourses on 
personalities and history of religion 
should be delivered. Portions of the 
Bible should be studied under the direc- 
tion of a rabbi or lay scholar. Allow 
plenty of time for discussion. Involve 
as many participants as possible in the 
program. Have free time for walks in 
the woods. Eliminate as far as possible 
the use of telephone and entirely excise 
card playing, television, and radio. 

The elements of a successful retreat 
are preparation, study, discourse, dis- 
cussion, prayer, guidance, tasty food, 
restful surroundings, good lodging, and 
a general environment that will impress 
on those attending that man does not 
live by bread only, but by everything 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord. 


A Joyous Time 

I do not recommend complete as- 
cetism at a retreat. Cocktails before 
dinner will warm the heart and loosen 
the tongue. Deuteronomy tells us (14), 
“Thou shalt eat before the Lord thy 
God. . . . Thou shalt go unto the place 
which the Lord thy God shall choose, 
and thou shalt bestow thy money for 
whatsoever thy soul desireth, for oxen, 
or for sheep, or for strong drink, and 
shalt eat before the Lord thy God and 
rejoice.” 

A retreat need not be a place of 
gloom, looked forward to as a period 
of penance, of a self imposed scourging 
of body and soul. It is a gathering at 
which those of religious bent may, for 
a fleeting period, lead a life of rest and 
consecration, with a minimum of phys- 
ical activity and a maximum of mental 
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stimulus, without thought to the daily 
grind incident to earning a living. 

The isolation of the proceedings is an 
isolation from the pressures of the 
market place. The mantle of urgency 
under which we live is lifted and our 
egos can spend some time exploring the 
ever present but seldom considered 
mysteries of creation. 

Every period of prayer service is, in 
a sense, a retreat. Here and now, for 
an hour, we have separated ourselves 
from the turmoil about us. The number 
of patients, clients, or customers we will 
interview tomorrow is temporarily a 
matter of little or no concern. As we 
read the psalms and prayers of adora- 
tion to God, as we hear the history of 
our ancestors as portrayed in the Scrip- 
tures, we are removed from the confines 
of thought that hedge us about during 
the rest of the week. 

We check our mundane problems 
with our coats in the wardrobe. En- 
compassed as we are physically by the 
community about us, we are free from 
the pressure ot its presence. 

A retreat is not a running away. It 
is not a flight from reality. It is not a 
hiding in a cave or a cringing in a 
crevice in the rock waiting for an out- 
side storm to subside. It is a means of 
rejuvenating our souls, an approach to 
the effulgence of the spirit of the Al- 
mighty, a therapeutic venture in which 
we seek knowledge of the eternal force 
of creation. 

May you avail yourselves of the op- 
portunity, when it is presented to you, 
of spending a few days in communion 
with God for an awareness of His pres- 
ence, for peace of mind, and for a gen- 
eral betterment of the tenor of your life. 
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Thy Most precious gift, 


“Grant us peace, 


O Thou eternal source of peace.” 
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‘Isaiah prophesied there would be 
peace ‘in the end of days,’ but in 
this atomic age we don’t have that 
much time.” 
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“Thank you, Rabbi, you’ve told me 


of time.’ 


a great many things.” 


anys 


ve told you nothing that wasn’t 


already in your own heart. 


“GRANT US PEACE,” 
10th JCS film, 
is acclaimed as 


best to date 


GRANT US PEACE,” an outstanding public service motion picture on the 
most vital and timely theme of this generation, will be released by the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society for television and group showings this Fall. 

The film stars Jeffrey Lynn, Alexander Scourby, and Neva Patterson. They 
are supported by a stellar cast of Broadway and Hollywood actors, including 
Staats Cotsworth, Lynn Loring, and Nick Pryor. Himan Brown is the producer; 
Sylvan Lebow, executive producer, and Mende Brown, director. 

It is the second motion picture of a new half-hour dramatic series, “The 
Rabbi,” on concepts of Jewish ethics, produced by JCS in cooperation with 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations and the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis. 

The film was acclaimed as the best of the ten produced by JCS to date at 
preview showings at the United Nations in New York, the World Union for 
Progressive Judaism convention in London, the NFTB-JCS Board meeting in 
San Francisco, and at a luncheon meeting for life members in Los Axgeles. 

The story, written by Sam Dann, dramatically portrays in modern focus 
the ethical concept of Judaism that the pursuit of peace is the most important 
of religious obligations. A college professor, played by Jeffrey Lynn, is called 
upon by the United Nations to head an economic aid project to help prevent 
war in a powder keg area of Asia. Success of the project is blocked by 
frustrating human conflicts in the field and with his wife (Neva Patterson), 
family, and rabbi (Alexander Scourby) at home. A fast-moving plot demon- 
strates how ethical principles of Judaism can be applied effectively to present 
day crises in world affairs. 

“Grant Us Peace” culminates a year’s intensive work by the Commission 
for Interfaith Activities to develop concepts and scripts for “The Rabbi” series. 
The first picture of the new series, “If Not Now, When?”, on the concept of 
good deeds, starring Alexander Scourby and John Beal, was released last 
season. Other films on the concepts of Torah, worship, truth, and justice will 
be produced by JCS as funds permit. Rabbis William F. Rosenblum and Sam- 
vel Silver worked with Sylvan Lebow on the Script Sub-Committee. 

The JCS films have had more than 6000 telecasts on 435 stations. They 
are distributed through 106 volunteer local distributors in the maior cities. 
For free loan of 16mm. prints for local showings, contact your local distributor 
or the Jewish Chautauqua Scciety, 838 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 

With each new production dramatizing ethical and moral values, the JCS 
is striving for greater depth and dramatic impact to help develop better un- 
derstanding and appreciation of Jews and Judaism by people of all faiths 
and creeds, and in so doing to help advance democracy and freedom. 





Jewish Chautauqua Society 


Educational Project of the Temple Brotherhoods 





75 LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
OBTAINED LAST YEAR 


A RECORD NUMBER of 75 Life mem- 
berships in the Jewish Chautauqua So- 
ciety were pledged last year. This is 
three times as many as were obtained 
the previous year. 

Life memberships are $1000 and pay- 
ment may be spread, if desired, over 
four years. They provide important rev- 
enue to supplement the broad base 
smaller annual JCS memberships of 
$10, $15, $25, $50 and $100, secured 
from individuals through the temple 
brotherhoods’ quota system. 

One-half of life membership receipts 
are used for current expenses of the five- 
phase JCS educational program for in- 


RECENT LIFE MEMBER — Dr. Maurice N. Eisen- 
drath, UAHC president, receives JCS life member 
plaque from Edward Lee, left, NFTB-JCS presi- 
dent, and J. Jacques Stone, chancellor. 
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terfaith understanding. The other half 
constitutes the only endowment reserve 
fund of the Society, and is invested to 
produce income for current expenses. 

The key to last year’s successful effort 
was a series of special functions for life 
members and prospects where first-hand 
accounts of the Chautauqua accom- 
plishments were presented by rabbis and 
films. At the Houston Biennial Conven- 
tion last November, 24 new life mem- 
berships were obtained at a luncheon 
meeting honoring life members, with 
Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, of Wilshire 
Boulevard Temple, Los Angeles, as the 
speaker. A local luncheon meeting last 
May in Los Angeles, with the same 
speaker, and a preview of the new JCS 
motion picture, “Grant Us Peace,” 
brought in 17 more life memberships. 
This was preceded by a dinner meeting 
in New York in March, which produced 
ten new life members. 

In a number of cities JCS life member 
clubs are being established, with annual 
meetings scheduled to keep up to date 
on what the Society is doing and to heip 
obtain more life members locally. 

“We now hope to raise $100,000 a 
year from this source,” said J. Jacques 
Stone, JCS chancellor. “This would help 
to bridge the gap between our minimum 
and projected budgets for our educa- 
tional program in the colleges, Christian 
church camps, and on television.” 

Life members announced at the March 
30 meeting at the Harmonie Club in 
New York are: 

Lionel Straus, Jr., Leon Finley, and 
Solon Myles Chadabe, of Temple 


Emanu-El Men’s Club, New York; Isaac 
Stern, Matthew Ross, and Lawrence Ia- 
son, of Central Synagogue Brotherhood, 
New York; Harry Gutmann and John 
Friedman, of Temple Israel Brother- 
hood, New Rochelle; Morris L. Lewy, 
of Temple Israel Brotherhood, Law- 
rence, L. I., and Bernard Stein, of Jew- 
ish Community Center Men’s Council, 
White Plains. 

At the May 9 meeting at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel in Los Angeles, the follow- 
ing announced life memberships: De- 
Wald Baum in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Baum; A. L. Gindling in honor 
of Ruth Gindling; Mrs. L. A. Chudacoff; 
Tobias Kotzin in honor of Betty Kot- 
zin; Rees E. Roston in honor of Cheryl 
and Janna Gelfand; Gerald and Flavia 
Burg in honor of Rabbis Magnin, Dubin, 
and Wolf, all of Wilshire Boulevard 
Temple Men’s Club; David and Bernice 
Sheinart in honor of Shelly and Lonnie 
Sheinart; Harry Aronoff; Morris and 
Frieda Steinbaum in memory of Albert 
Steinbaum, all of Temple Emanuel 
Brotherhood, Beverly Hills; Bert L. 
Klein; Charles H. Steinman in honor of 
Gilda, Jeannette, and Mary Steinman, 
and Committee in honor of Rabbi Ju- 
lian F. Feingold, all of University Syn- 
agogue Men’s Club; Vera A. Lubin, 
Brooklyn; Dr. and Mrs. Sidney Keyes, 
Youngstown, Ohio; and two life mem- 
berships by Temple Israel Brotherhood, 
Hollywood, one in honor of the temple 
and one in honor of the brotherhood. 

A few weeks later, five individual 
life memberships from Temple Israel, 
Hollywood, were announced at a 
brotherhood meeting: Charles Forsch, 
Maurice A. Donnell, Harry Glazer in 
honor of Esther Glazer, Charles Meyer 
in honor of Michael Albert Meyer, and 
Walter Maier in honor of Susan Lisa 
and Linda Caroll Maier. 

Other new life members are: Temple 
Albert Men’s Club, Albuquerque, in 
honor of Rabbi David Shor; Bernard 
Berman, Allentown; Fox Charitable 
Foundation, Chicago; Joseph Lowen- 
stein, St. Louis; Frank O. Miller, Buf- 
falo; Ben K. Cherin, San Francisco, and 
Morris E. Adelstein, Denver, in honor 
of his grandson, James David Adelstein. 


Welcome, New Affiliate 
Livonia, Michigan, TEMPLE BETH AM 
MEN’s CLuB, Pres., Samuel Gaft. 
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Chautauqua in Action 


A HIGH OBJECTIVE of modern education is knowledge of the 

world and its people. The Jewish Chautauqua Society, often 

referred to as “the college without a campus,” continuously 
EIGHT RELIGIOUS FAITHS were represented at Comp creates better understanding of Jews and Judaism by people 
Anytown Religious Conference, Prescott, Ariz. Rabbi Al- of all faiths through education. Through individual annual JCS 
bert Plotkin, Temple Beth Israel, Phoenix served as JCS memberships, obtained through the temple brotherhoods, the 
sian eae Men aug be a tng Society has assigned rabbis to lecture at 1132 colleges and 382 
Dodd, $.J., Catholic; Bishop Joe Dana, Mormon, and Summer church camps, to teach accredited courses on Judaism 
Rabbi Plotkin. (Seated, |. to r.) Nancy Phillips, B’hai; Sel at 28 universities, and has donated 43,000 Jewish reference 
en ey ee: a books to 950 college libraries and produced 10 motion pictures 


about Judaism for television and group showings. For you and 


your children, this is Chautauqua in action. 


LIBRARY OF JUDAICA was given by JCS to St. Petersburg 
Junior College. (L. fo r.) Dennis Justi and Pat Phillips, stu- 
dents; Sara Crittenden, librarian, and Bruce Marger, sec- 
retary, Temple Beth El Men‘s Club. 


BOSTON COLLEGE, Catholic institution, received collection 
of Jewish reference books from JCS, presented by Hirsh 
Sharf, left. NFTB vice-president, to the Rev. Brendan Con- 
nolly, S.J., director of the college libraries. 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY, Montreal, Canada, 
received 26 books from JCS. (L. to r.) Isadore Morrell, JCS 
chairman, Temple Emanuel Brotherhood; Dr. G. Hall, 
principal; Rabbi Harry J. Stern; Louisa M. Fair, librarian; 
irvin Gertsman, NFTB Board member, and Prof. B. Sinyard. 
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YOUTH 


OHIO GIRL WINS NFTY ESSAY CONTEST 


You th in ee 


Temple Israel, Dayton, Ohio, 
invited Christian teen-agers in 
their community to an In- 
terfaith Conclave week-end. 
Youngsters received home hos- 
pitality and joined NFTYites in 
a series of exciting events—a 
Sabbath meal in a home with 
all the trimmings; religious serv- 
ices Friday and Saturday in the 
temple and on Sunday to vari- 
ous Protestant services; joint 
classes in religious study led by 
ministers and rabbis to deepen 
religious insights; songs, dances, 
and an ice-skating party. 
cs Be 


A St. Louis NFTYite from the 
United Hebrew Congregation 
grew a beard to demonstrate a 
live lesson in protecting the 


rights of the individual. One 
group wanted to shave his beard 
and another protested his right 
to wear it. After all the discus- 
sion Gillette and a Civil Liber- 
ties Fund were richer by $25. 

* ae He 


In the mountains near San 
Diego, SCFTYites from Los 
Angeles joined members of 
San Diego’s Temple Youth 
League in a week-end of ex- 
ploring different fields of Jew- 
ish literature. Lectures by Miss 
Regina Harrow and Mr. Leon- 
ard Cohen, youth advisers, and 
by Rabbi Morton J. Cohn, cov- 
ered Jewish religious, politi- 
cal, and humorous writings. 
And this session’s end was 
only the beginning: San Di- 
ego went on to have seven 
more study meetings on the 
same theme. 


Friendship Circle 


NEFTY held two Institutes on 
the theme, “Judaism and Inter- 
national Relations.” each using 
four days to discuss four sub- 
topics: (1) The Character of 
Jewish Ethics, (2) The Meaning 
of History, (3) Nationalism, Its 
Legitimacy and Limitations, and 
(4) The Modern Implications of 
Internationalism. The First In- 
stitute, at Rolling Ridge, North 
Andover, Mass., was chaired by 
Joy Goldberg and Steven Wald- 
man, with Rabbi Burton Padoll 
as Dean. Sue Goldstein and Jon- 
athan Malino were co-chairmen 
of the second, held at Lenox’s 
Festival House, and Rabbi Jacob 
Lantz was Dean. 

ak a a 
A community service chain re- 
action was started by the Glen- 
Teens of Glendale, Cal. With a 
paid-up membership of 35, this 
TYG has put in more than 200 
hours of work at the town’s polio 
clinic. For its outstanding ef- 
fort, the group received an un- 
expected gift of $100 from the 
County Medical Association. 
This sum, plus funds raised at 
a Work Week-End, was turned 
over to the Youth Training 
School at Chino, Calif., to in- 
crease its library facilties. The 
letters of thanks from the Direc- 
tor and Librarian of the school 
were gratifying, and fine for the 
group’s archives — but even 
warmer were those written by 
the students themselves. The to- 
tal of $229 contributed by the 
Glen-Teens toward the library of 
this state school for delinquents 
was more than one-third of the 
entire sum allowed the School 
by the state for the purchase of 
books. 


Members of a youth conclave join hands to signify the bonds of friendship 


of the close of the day’s activities. 
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An attractive seventeen-year- 
old writer from Temple Israel, 
Akron, Ohio, Susan Fox, won 
the 1961 NFTY Essay Contest 
on the topic, “And They Shall 
Beat Their Swords into Plow- 
shares and Their Spears into 
Pruning Hooks.” 

Susan’s prize was a scholar- 
ship to the NFTY National 
Leadership Institute III at Hen- 
dersonville, N. C. She also serves 
as a National Board member 
from NELFTY. 

Here is the text of the winning 
essay by Miss Fox. 


OF SWORDS AND PLOWSHARES 


Sure, Isaiah, they’ll beat their 
swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks—they 
have countless times all through 
their bloody history. When they 
get tired of war and killing and 
destruction they quit for a while 
and pretend to reform .. . but 
swords make unwieldly plows 
and a spear turns into a pretty 
crooked pruning hook. They get 
frustrated if a stone gets in the 
way as they work in their fields, 
these impatient men, and in 
anger they pick up their phony 
plowshares to strike down their 
neighbors. A pruning hook will 
gouge out a man’s eye just as 
easily as a spear will. They 
proved that over and over when 
they used religion as an excuse 
for killing each other: think of 
all the thousands of themselves 
they crucified or hanged or 
burned at the stake for “heresy.” 
Remember how they tortured 
one another in the name of God 
during the Spanish Inquisition, 
how they fought catastrophic 
wars all over Europe to preserve 
“religious purity.” They are 
fools, Isaiah, if they think that 
putting down their weapons is 
going to bring about peace. It is 
their hostilities that they must 
get rid of. 

Pick up any of their history 
and see how many times they 
merely disguised their arms 
when they said they were going 
to abolish them. Why, in the 
beginning of this very century 
they slaughtered thousands upon 
thousands of each other in a 
horrendous war; and when it was 
over they shook the hands that 
had just laid down still smoking 
guns, and picked one nation to 
bear the punishment for the 
crime they were all guilty of. 
“Liberty!” they cried. “We've 
salvaged liberty in the world!” 


And then they went out and 
destroyed the liberty of those 
who bore the stigma of their 
guilt. They battered with their 
plowshares and their pruning 
hooks until that scapegoat na- 
tion rose in defiance to show the 
world that it was strong and de- 
termined to justify the existence 
of its people. From a smoulder- 
ing defeat it shaped a machine 
of vengeance. From the foreign 
plowshares, a mighty sword. 
And it drove its pruning hooks 
into the bellies of innocent hu- 
man beings. And all the world’s 
plows and all its pruning hooks 
were melted down into bullets. 
And a powerful nation cried, 
“Peace!” and loosed the fury of 
the atomic bomb on the farmers 
and the gardeners of an island 
enemy. 

When the second war ended 
and the people danced away 
from the smoke of bombs and 
war factories, they turned their 
swords into judges’ benches and 
their spears into gavels, and 
again they chose scapegoats to 
bear their blame. Only this time 
their goats were individuals in- 
stead of nations, and everyone 
was too relieved to question the 
judgments. “Justice!” cried the 
world as it sent these men to die. 

The symbols of war were tak- 
en from the courtrooms into the 
fields and gardens, but the con- 
verted weapons did not work 
well there. Men could not plow 
their land when it was their souls 
that needed cultivation. Fruitful 
fields are wasted where minds 
are barren. The peoples of the 
world watched each other in 
distrust, looking for ways to 
further their selfishness even at 
the sacrifice of others. Mighty 
nations grew mightier on the 
blood and sweat of lesser ones, 
on the toil and poverty of their 
own people. All countries united 
in an idealistic compact to abol- 
ish dissension and disease, but it 
was not long before each mem- 
ber-nation sought to manipulate 
the organization in its individual 
interests. Men again began to 
eye their plows, contemplating 
the way to turn them into the 
most effective swords. 

If only man would open his 
eyes to the vanity of his belliger- 
ence! If he would but examine 
his own conscience and that of 
his foe, he would see how disas- 
trously futile his selfishness is. 
Each time he thrust his spear, 
the wind carries it back into his 
own chest. He teaches his chil- 
dren the vital importance of 
peace and respect for all people, 
but then he hypocritically tells 
his son to build bombs and his 
daughters to sew military uni- 
forms. He confidently awaits the 
coming of an era of good will, 
but he retains his petty prejudices 
and makes no effort to under- 
stand those who disagree with 
him. 

His history has been violent. 
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He and his brothers have always 
preferred to fight rather than to 
reason. They have professed the 
desire for peace and love, but 
they have shirked their respon- 
sibilities in attaining these. In- 
stead of plowing their fields and 
tending their gardens in har- 
mony with each other, they have 
elected to steal the works of 
their neighbors’ hands. Neglect- 
ing the harvest of benevolent 
understanding, they have chosen 
to reap the products of violence 
and intolerance. 

But men have little choice left 
now. All through the ages they 
have been granted “second” 
chances. After every war they 
put down their weapons, only 
to pick them up again and fight 
anew. And each time, the swords 
got longer; each time their gory 
blades were run through more 
human bodies. And their spears 
got sharper until they could 
pierce a million human hearts at 
one thrust. In their early days 
it would have been relatively 
easy for men to set aside their 
weapons and their hostilities. 
But now it will not be so easy. 
They cannot just beat swords 
into plowshares; they must turn 
A-bombs into power plants. 
Furthermore, that is not half of 
the job they must do, for even if 
they did that, they would prob- 
ably use those power plants to 
create new and even more hor- 
rifying weapons to use against 
each other. Just to change their 
weapons is not enough, Isaiah; 
what these men must do is 
change themselves. They must 
look into themselves and analyze 
what they find there. They have 
to open their minds and their 
hearts to one another so that 
they realize that every one of 
them has a contribution to make 
to their common welfare. Right 
now they are so pig-headed that 
they refuse to look for wisdom 
in the words and deeds of those 
they choose to call their enemies. 
Men are egotists, Isaiah; they 
build themselves up so high that 
they often forget about their 
brothers, and even about God. 
All they seem to care about is 
what they are: they rarely ques- 
tion how or why they are. Most 
of them are not concerned with 
what they should do for others, 
but rather with what they can 
do for themselves. They will not 
use their swords to plow their 
fields unless someone convinces 
them that it is cheaper than 
buying a plowshare, or that it 
will make their furrows straight- 
er than those of their brothers. 
They must learn that a spear 
does not make a good pruning 
hook unless the gardener is sure 
that he wants a pretty hedge on 
his shrubbery and not a pretty 
edge on his neighbor. It is more 
than swords and spears that 
they must change, Isaiah; it is 
their whole attitude toward God 
and toward each other. And I 
don’t know whether they are 
strong enough to do it. I just 
don’t know. 


JUDAEA CAPTA 


EST? FALSUS! 


Globe-trotting NFTY teen-agers touring Jewish communities in Europe and Israel seen before the Arch of Titus in 
Rome last summer. Engraved above them on the arch is a procession of Jews in defeat. Titus struck victory coins 
with the words in Latin, Judaea Capta—‘‘Judea has been conquered.” They doubt it. 


TEMPLE YOUTH GROUPS EXPLORE 
JEWISH COMMUNITIES IN EUROPE 
AND ISRAEL AS “AMBASSADORS-AT-LARGE” 


Temple Youth Group mem- 
bers numbering 90 and repre- 
senting the 16 regions of the 
National Federation of Temple 
Youth throughout the country 
became “ambassadors-at-large” 
to Jewish communities in Europe 
and‘ Israel during July and 
August. 

Forty-three Bible Instituters 
spent seven weeks abroad, first 
touring the Netherlands and 
later studying and working in 
the cities, plains, mountains, and 
kibbutzim of Erets Israel. 

Forty-five members of the 
Antiquities Tour began their 
trip in London, where they par- 
ticipated in meetings of the 
Youth Section of the World 
Union for Progressive Judaism, 
July 6-9. 

Members of both tours will be 
in a unique position to serve 
NFTY Youth Groups and Re- 
gions during 1961-62. Nine of 
them already have served as 
youth group presidents, regional 
officers or national board mem- 
bers. Their summer experiences, 
retold at meetings and conclaves, 
can provide real substance to 
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programs dedicated to spreading 
knowledge of Liberal Judaism 
overseas. 

Highlights of the summer was 
the NFTY-Baeck Conclave 
first joint session in Israel of 
both NFTY tourists and stu- 
dents at the Leo Baeck School 
in Haifa. Opening the meeting 
was a reception for the youth 
conclavers and a core of adult 
UAHC leaders who toured Is- 
rael after the London confer- 
ence of the World Union for 
Progressive Judaism. Among 
those greeting this session were 
Dr. Max Elk, Baeck School 
Headmaster, Rabbi Jay Kauf- 
man, Vice-President of the 
UAHC and NFTY Director, 
Rabbi Samuel Cook. 

Sabbath Services were fol- 
lowed by an outdoor song fest 
atop Mt. Carmel, high above 
the lights of Haifa Bay. After a 
Saturday morning service which 
combined Union Prayerbook 
portions with “Musaf” additions 
led by Baeck delegates, a pro- 
gram of Sabbath study was led 
by four American rabbis and 
HUC-JIR students, and four 
Baeck School faculty members. 


Discussion circles compared Is- 
raeli and American approaches 
to youth education, worship, so- 
cial action, and other fields. The 
group found special meaning in 
observing Tisho B’ov in Israel, 
visiting a number of synagogues 
in the Haifa area. - 
During 1961-62 a new pro- 
gram—the first exchange of 
NFTY and Baeck School stu- 
dents—will be tried. Two NFTY 
regions—NEFTY and NELFTY 
—decided at last spring’s board 
meeting to “adopt” a Baeck 
School student for one semester. 
They will take complete respon- 
sibility for their transportation, 
lodging (in homes with teen-age 
sons and daughters), books, and 
clothes. In turn, the Israeli stu- 
dents will attend NFTY con- 
claves, meetings, and _ social 
events. To date, Boston and 
Buffalo have spoken for three 
Israeli students, Ruth Khalfoun, 
Zeev Harari, and Eli Rekhes, 
all 16 and all from Haifa. 
Other NFTY youth groups 
and regions interested in spon- 
soring an exchange student 
should get in touch with Rabbi 
Cook at the NFTY office. 
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CAMPS AND REGIONS 
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A “Pioneer Work Camp” for 
40 boys and girls in the 15-17 
age group was set up for the 
first time this past summer 
at the Joseph Eisner Camp In- 
stitute for Living Judaism in 
Great Barrington, Mass. 

Here, teen-age youngsters 
shared a summer of work, 
study, and fellowship. Work 
at various projects—construc- 
tion of building, gardening, 
and trail-blazing—was limited 
to three hours a day, five days 
a week—and paid for at the 
rate of $1.00 an hour. 

Studies were designed to 
deepen the understanding of 
the Jewish Heritage at the 
young adult level under the 
guidance of experienced rab- 
bis and teachers. 

Living, working, and study- 
ing together, they participated 
in group planned activities, 
with frequent trips to the rich 
cultural centers in the Berk- 
shire area. 


A conference for smaller con- 
gregations to study the special 
needs of these groups will be 
held in October in Carmel, Cal- 
ifornia. The meeting set by 
Northern California Council 
Director, Rabbi Joseph Glaser, 
will mark the first attempt to 
consider the requirements of 
smaller units, including some 
who lack the services of a full- 
time rabbi. 


Reform temples of Greater Bos- 
ton held an unusual joint serv- 
ice last Spring at Temple Oha- 
bei Shalom. The New England 
Council sponsored this event, in- 
itiated by Rabbi Alexander 
Schindler, Council Director. 
Congregations canceled their 
own separate services to make 
possible this unified manner of 
worship, attended by more than 
1,500 
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Cincinnati is the scene of a 
successful experiment in run- 
ning a religious school class 
for “slow learners.”’ The class, 
now in its second year, is at- 
tended by children aged 9 to 
12 whose IQ’s range from 50 
to 75. Reform Jewish temples 
of Cincinnati held a meeting 
of their presidents and rab- 
bis with UAHC representatives 
to plan this project, super- 
vised by Rabbi Robert Marx, 
Director of the Ohio Valley 
Council. 


* a Be 


Camp Solel, a unit of Camp Sar- 
atoga in Los Angeles, provides 
the same values and programs 
for its summer residents as do 
other Reform Jewish camps— 
with one important exception: 
only Hebrew is spoken. The pur- 
pose is to accustom campers to 
speaking the language and read- 
ing texts fluently, to appreciate 
Hebrew as a living language. 
Success of this project encour- 
aged UAHC leaders to start a 
Hebrew-speaking cabin at the 
Joseph and Betty Harlam camp 
in Kresgeville, Pa. 


a a * 


The Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations has purchased a 
site for its sixth Camp for Liv- 
ing Judaism. The 200 acres in 
the foothills of White County 
in Cleveland, Georgia, will ben- 
efit all congregations of the 
UAHC’s Southeast Council. 
Rabbi William Sajowitz, Region- 
al Director of the Council, an- 
nounced recently that construc- 
tion has already begun at the 
camp. It will include a new dam 
and large lake as well as mod- 
ern cabins to accommodate 130 
boys and girls. Melvin Goldberg- 
er, Southeast Council President 
from Knoxville, Tenn., states 
that the camp will serve teen- 
agers, regionally from the South- 
east Federation of Temple 
Youth and nationally from the 
National Federation of Temple 
Youth. 

Opening date: 1962. 


UAHC REGIONAL PROGRAM 


TO UNDERGO 


RECORD EXPANSION IN 1961-62 


Record sums will be spent by 
the UAHC during the 1961-62 
congregational year to aid mem- 
ber congregations through re- 
gional offices. 

The Union now maintains 
eight full-time and seven part- 
time offices serving the eighteen 
Councils and Federations. 

These regional offices pro- 
vide: 

1. Assistance to the congre- 
gation in every area of temple 
activity. 

2. Information concerning 
trends in American Reform Ju- 
daism. 

3. Opportunities for groups 
of congregations or special 
groups within congregations to 
meet together to discuss com- 
mon problems, such as ex- 
changes between worship, edu- 
cation, social action, youth, and 
other temple committees. 

4. Training sessions for tem- 
ple Board members. 

5. Institutes for religious 
school teachers, social action, 
adult education, and other com- 
mittee chairmen, and for tem- 
ple organists and choir directors. 

6. Impetus and direction to 
the development of new songre- 
gations. 

7. Training and inspiring lay 
leadership to serve Reform Ju- 
daism on regional and national 
levels. 


_ 8. Information about Juda- 
ism to non-Jews as well as Jews. 

9. Personal services and re- 
sources to congregations with- 
out rabbis. 

10. Biennial Regional con- 
ferences to study Jewish texts, 
map new programs, learn: cur- 
rent congregational techniques 
from invited experts. 

11. Colleges of Jewish studies 
for the certification of religious 
school teachers. 

12. Educational consultants 
for temple religious schools to 
maintain highest educational 
standards. 

For information about the 
Union’s Camp-Institute pro- 
gram, inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to: 

1. UAHC Joseph and Betty Har- 
lam Camp for Living Judaism, 405 
Architects Building, 117 South 17th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

2. UAHC Joseph Eisner Camp for 
Living Judaism, 838 Fifth Ave., New 
York 21, New York. 

3. Union Institute, 127 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

4. Union Institute, 1719 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, 4th and Wal- 
nut, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

5. Camp Saratoga, 590 North Ver- 
mont Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


The UAHC regional offices 
provide numerous other services 
but a major function is the chan- 
neling of new and creative tem- 
ple programs into the national 
program departments of the 
UAHC for distribution to all 
member synagogues. 


Councils, Federations and Regional Offices of the UAHC 
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The following are the ad- 
dresses of the UAHC regional 
Offices: 

1. Chicago Federation (Chicago 
and suburbs, plus Gary, Hammend, 
and Michigan City, Indiana), 127 
North Dearborn Street, Chicage, Hli- 
nois; STate 2-1477; Rabbi Richard 
Hirsch, Director; Herman E. Hattis, 
President. 


2. Great Lakes Council (Mlinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin), 
127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois; STate 2-1477; Rabbi Richard 
Hirsch, Director; Joseph Z. Sudow, 
President. 


3. Mid-Atlantic Council (Delaware, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Washington, D.C.), 838 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 21, N.Y.; Adolph Markel, 
Jr., President. 


4. Mid-West Council (Colorado, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota), Box 
2128 N.S. Station, Sioux City, Iowa; 
Sloux City 7-1547; Rabbi Albert A. 
Gordon, Director; Basil Kaufman, 
President. 


5. New England Council (Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island), 73 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass.; CApital 7- 
2428; Rabbi Alexander Schindler, 
Director; Dr. Max Berman, Presi- 
dent. 


6. New Jersey Council, 838 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y.; RE- 
gent 7-8200; Rabbi Albert Baum, 
Director; Dr. Henry Gewirtzman, 
President. 


7. New York Federation (Greater 
New York Area, Norwalk, Stamford, 
and Westport, Connecticut), 838 
Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N. Y.; 
REgent 7-8200; Rabbi Daniel L. 
Davis, Director; Sidney W. Roos, 
President. 





Rabbi Hausen Named 
Youth Director for 
Northern California 


Rabbi Max Hausen has been 
named by Rabbi Maurice N. Eis- 
endrath, UAHC President, as 
Director of Youth Activities of 
the Northern California Council 
and of Camp Saratoga. 

Rabbi Hausen, formerly spir- 
itual leader of Temple Sholom 
in Cedar Grove, N. J., will make 
his headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco in the offices of the UAHC 
Northern California Council. 





Dr. Grand New Program 
Consultant for 
Camp Activities 


Dr. Samuel Grand, Director 
of the UAHC Department of 
Audio-Visual Aids and Experi- 
mental Education, has earned a 
new title—Program Consultant 
for UAHC camp activities. In 
recent months he served as ob- 
server and consultant at the Jo- 
seph Eisner Camp in Great Bar- 
rington, and was program coun- 
selor in residence at the Joseph 
and Betty Harlam Camp in 
Kresgeville during its pre-teens 
session, July 2-23. Dr. Grand is 
introducing new techniques for 
the teaching of Hebrew and in 
the use of creative materials as 
part of camp programming. 


8. New York State Council (cities 
outside Metropolitan area), 838 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y.; RE- 
gent 7-8200; Theodore K. Broido, 
Director; Garson Meyer, President. 


9. Northern California Council 
(California, cities north of Santa 
Barbara, Hawaii, Utah). Suite 915, 
209 Post Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; YUkon 2-9886; Rabbi Joseph 
B. Glaser, Director; Philip Scheibner, 
President. 


10. Ohio Valley Council (Indiana, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Nashville. Tennes- 
see, West Virginia), 1719 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, 4th and Wal- 
nut, Cincinnati, Ohio; CHerry 1- 
5722; Rabbi Robert Marx. Director; 
Norman Shane, President. 


ll. Pacific Northwest Council 
(Alaska, Montana, Oregon, Washing- 
ton), Suite 915, 209 Post Street, 
San Francisco, California; YUkon 2- 
9886; Rabbi Joseph B. Glaser. Di- 
rector; Edward Starin, President. 


12. Pennsylvania Council and Phil- 
adelphia Federation, 405 Architects 
Building, 117 Seuth 17th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; LOcust 
3-8183; Rabbi Selomon K. Kaplan, 
Director; Maurice Jacobs, President, 
Pennsylvania Council; Maurice J. 
Klein, President, Philadelphia Federa- 
tion. 


13. Southeast Council and South 
Florida Federation (Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Cuba, Panama, Dutch West 
Indies), 816 Congress Building, 111 
N.E. Second Avenue, Miami 32, Flor- 
ida; FRanklin 4-7096; Rabbi Wil- 
liam Sajowitz, Director; Melvin Gold- 
berger, President, Southeast Council; 
Irving Lebow, President, South Flor- 
ida Federation. 


14. Southern California Council 
(Arizona, California, South of Santa 
Barbara, El Paso, Texas, New Mexi- 
co), 590 North Vermont Avenue, Los 
Angeles 4, California; NOrmandy 4- 
2113; Rabbi Solomon F. Kleinman, 
Director; Robert Kramer, President. 


15. Southern Section (Arkansas, 
Louisi Mississippi, and Western 
Tennessee), 1719 First National 
Bank Building, 4th and Walnut, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; CHerry 1-5722; Rabbi 
Robert Marx, Director; Louis P. 
Myers, President. 

16. Southwest Council (Oklahoma 
and Texas). 3901 Seiders Avenue, 
Austin, Texas; GLenmore 3-1417; 
Rabbi Charles Mintz, Director; Louis 
P. Myers, President. 





THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD’S NEARNESS 
A Report on the UAHC Camp Institutes 


by Rabbi Erwin L. Herman, 
Regional Director of UAHC Activities 


Recognizing that religious ed- 
ucation does not begin with the 
classroom and end with the text- 
book, the UAHC seeks constant- 
ly to find means and techniques 
of involving the children of its 
congregations in living and en- 
joying the “total Jewish experi- 
ence.” An exciting result of this 
search has been the development 
of the Union’s Camp-Institute 
program. 

Five camps, Union-owned and 
region-sponsored, have been es- 
tablished throughout the coun- 
try. In each of these, children, 
pre-teens, tween-teens and teen- 
agers, are provided with an op- 
portunity to combine the fun of 
camping with the joy of learn- 
ing, the pleasure of play with 
the pleasure of prayer. The in- 
gredients mix well. The crea- 
tion of a religious service is 
marked by the same excitement 
that accompanies a fielding gem 
on the baseb.'! diamond. The 
fervent song of the Blessing be- 
fore the meal is as enthusiastic 
as the bunk song at the swim- 
ming meet. No line of distinc- 
tion is drawn between camping 
and religious education: they 
blend into the harmonious unit 
which we proudly call “Union 
Camp-Institute.” 

The need for a camping move- 
ment within Reform Judaism be- 
came apparent when the sucess 
of the National Federation of 
Temple Youth Institute pro- 
gram began to filter into the 
regional youth conclaves. Teen- 


agers responded to these with 
fervor. They demanded more. 
Their voices were heard, for 
what they were seeking was an 
intensification of their religious 
education. 

What they asked for was, in 
essence, a complete and guided 
program within which they could 
translate what they learned into 
how they acted. The medium of 
camping was the logical choice. 
The Camp-Institute program had 
begun. 

During the summer of 1961, 
2,900 of our Reform Jewish 
youth spent periods ranging 
from one to three weeks at the 
UAHC camps. Under the super- 
vision of professional camping 
personnel and with the guidance 
of counselors dedicated to Re- 
form Judaism, they found the 
happiness that comes to those 
whose lives are permeated by the 
knowledge of God’s nearness. 
They lived in nature’s abode, 
not as guests but as residents, 
comfortable and secure. The 
prayers with which the morning 
was greeted and the evening con- 
cluded were integral to their lives 
and necessary for their expres- 
sions of gratitude. The athletics 
and the socials, the hikes and 
the campfires, built a founda- 
tion of friendship strong and 
enduring. No child who left 
camp !eft his camping expe- 
rience behind. It is his proud 
possession even now . it is 
our gift to our children. 


An outdoor worship service at the UAHC Joseph and Betty Harlam camp in Kresgeville, Pa. 
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COMBINED CAMPAIGN DEVELOPMENT FUND 


NEXT TO FUNDS, 
WE'RE RAISING 
AN ARMY 


By Jack Davis, 

General Chairman, 

Combined Campaign for 
American Reform Judaism i} 


I have thought many times of the famous line in John 
Donne’s poem . . . the one which holds that “no man is an 
island entire unto himself.” I think of it now as I begin my 
second year as General Chairman of our Combined Campaign 
for American Reform Judaism . . . saying over and over to 
myself: “No campaign chairman can do the job himself.” 

Yes ... it takes more than a chairman to make a campaign. 
I, for example, have numerous associates who help me share 
the burden of national leadership. And this is exactly the pat- 
tern we need in each of our 629 congregational campaigns. 

If you want an outlet for your abilities—as a planner, or- 
ganizer, speaker, publicist, negotiator, host or hostess—and if 
you enjoy the thrill of getting people to do things in a big 
way, your temple drive in behalf of the Combined Campaign 
is exactly what you need. You need us—and we need you. 

Even if your temple Campaign Committee has already been 
organized, it’s not too late to join. Your rabbi, the president 
of your congregation, your temple campaign chairman, and I 
invite you to become a campaigner for Reform Judaism. 

Why—you may ask—am I putting this much stress on 
building up our temple campaign committees? The reason: 

One of our chief objectives is to get each and every Re- 
form Jew to be a contributor, because each and every Reform 
Jew in each and every one of our 629 congregations benefits 
from our Union of American Hebrew Congregations and our 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion. 

But if every Reform Jew is to be a contributor, we need an 
army of able, big-hearted men and women in each and every 
temple to do one of the biggest jobs facing the Reform move- 
ment—and that is the raising of our annual multi-million dol- 
lar goals to underwrite the superb, multi-faceted work of our 
great Union of congregations and our world-famous seminary. 

How about you? To paraphrase another army’s slogan, 
American Reform Judaism Needs You! 

Write to me today—telling me that you can spare at least 
one month for the strengthening and advancement of our 
Reform Judaism. It is one of the finest things you can do— 
for the finest of causes: The Combined Campaign for your 


Judaism. 
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RISKS WE 
DARE NOT TAKE 


By Max L. Koeppel, Chairman, 
Development Fund for 
American Judaism 


Our Development Fund for American Judaism is not just 
another cause, not just another appeal for funds. I am con- 
vinced absolutely that the very future of Reform Judaism in 
America depends on the outcome of this extraordinary effort 
for the raising of $15,000,000 in capital funds. 

So far, as of June, 1961, we have raised just over one- 
third of our goal. But time is beginning to slip away. We have 
less than two years left to raise the other two-thirds of our 
need. In short, we must raise an additional $10,000,000 more 
—unless we are prepared... 


© to see our most gifted young men study for anything 
but the rabbinate because» we cannot give them the facilities 
they would find at other institutions of higher learning; 


¢ to lose thousands of our youth because we cannot give 
them the camps, clubs, and leadership that secular groups 
lavish on them from all sides; 


e to lose thousands of families to Judaism because we 
lack the facilities at the grass roots to organize them into con- 
gregations, and to extend funds for the building of a temple 
and the payment of a rabbi. 


Yes, every time we lose a young man for the rabbinate, 
or lose a family for the synagogue, or a young person for a 
temple youth group, we diminish not only our faith but our- 
selves. Losses of this kind may not be tragic in the sense that 
the loss we suffered at the hands of Adolf Eichmann was 
tragic, but they are cause for real sorrow. Shall we, in our 
own way, be equally responsible for the disappearance of 
Jews from Judaism? 

That is why the Development Fund is not just another 
cause. Its aim is in its name: the further great development 
of American Jewish religious life. 
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ter in London, to the Juderia in Madrid, 
to the Juiverie in Paris. 

In some he encounters hospitality, in 
some hostility, in all a nameless depres- 
sion. And yet he goes. 

For what reason? Piety? Not likely. 
Scholarship? Hardly. Curiosity? That’s 
getting closer. 

It is a curiosity that gropes inward, 
a searching after identity, a profound 
wish to find a brother in this distant 
land. 

Let us therefore examine this phe- 
nomenon. Let us focus on the city which 
in the sixteenth century spawned the 
Ghetto Age. We speak of glittering, 
melodic Venice where, fhanks to a 
peculiar geography, the children of Is- 
rael were more effectively isolated than 
ever before in their long history of 
persecution. 

We enter a murky compound in the 
northern section of the city, a tiny, dis- 
mal island far from the spacious opu- 
lence of Piazza San Marco. 


“My country is the world; my countrymen are mankind.”—W. L. Garrison 


American 
Judaism 
looks at 


OTHER LANDS 


The main square of the 
ghetto. The skyscraper-like 
apartment houses were a 
sixteenth century ‘solution 


Entrance to the ghetto. The crate on for crowding. 


the pushcart is labeled “product of 
Israel.” 


SOUR NOTE 


The Spanish Synagogue, where royalty 
from all over the continent came to 
hear famous rabbis preach. 


An outdated label on an ancient building. 


on" Proud grandparents of 
the ghetto and their 
source of pride. 


A vegetable purveyor of 
the ghetto. She is a true 
Venetian: she would not 
be seen without her ear- 
rings. 


IN THE VENICE 
SERENADE 


Waar DOES A JEWISH tourist bring to 
Europe? Like his Gentile counterpart, 
he trundles a variety of goals: to absorb 
the continent’s culture, to partake of 
the diverse refreshments of travel, and 
to bring back a few tangible reminders 
of his trip, some “buys.” 

However, the Jew secretly carries in 
his luggage one additional item—of no 
interest whatsoever to customs inspec- 
tors—and that is a deep yearning to find 
in Europe .. . himself. 

On his guide list for each city is cer- 
tain to be, amongst the museums and 
monuments, the must-eat-at restaurants, 
and the must-patronize boutiques, direc- 
tions on how to reach the synagogue, 
the Jewish cemetery, and that most elo- 
quent tool of Jewish segregation the 
world has ever known, the ghetto. 

This last he is sure to visit, even if a 
tight itinerary precludes the others. He 
makes what the song writer has called 
“that sentimental journey” to Rome’s 
Ghetto on the Tiber, to the Jewish Quar- 





by GEORGIA LITWACK 

free lance writer and photographer. She 
has contributed stories and pictures to 
The Christian Science Monitor, Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, and other pub- 
lications. 


We wear the uniform that screams 
“tourist”: guidebook in one hand, city 
map in the other, round the 
neck, enormous carry-all on the arm. 
From nowhere springs a_ self-styled 
guide. He greets us with an ingratiating 
“Shalom!” We respond in kind, where- 
upon he inquires, “Synagoga?” 

Of course we wish to see the ancient 
structure, but having found a kinsman 
we attempt to engage him first in a brief 


camera 


interlude of camaraderie. 

We search each other’s faces cagily. 
He does not speak English, we cannot 
manage Italian. He is alien to Yiddish, 
we are bewildered by its Venetian 
equivalent, a conglomerate of Hebrew, 
Italian and the regional dialect. Disap- 
pointed, we murmur, “Si, synagoga.” 

He leads us to the huge carved doors 
of the Spanish Synagogue, richest in 
history of the five Jewish houses of 
worship still standing, unaltered, in the 
ghetto. 

The shamos appears from thin air. 
Before guiding us into the dark interior, 
he glances significantly at our shabbily- 
clad “guide” to whom we had proferred 
a measly grazia. Regretfully, we accept 
the mores of the social structure and 
offer the gratuity, somehow saddened to 
degrade a fellow Jew with a tip for 
having given a helping-hand to a 
stranger. 

We hurry inside to avoid having to 
witness his servile bow, consoling our- 
selves with the possibility that he might 

(Continued on page 60) 





Fund Raisers! 


® more sales! 
®@ easier selling! 
@ bigger profits! 


Mammoth 
Freshly-Shelled 


Pecans 


“PECANWAY" PECANS are the ideal prod- 
uct for bigger fund raising volume, faster 
selling—the perfect way to make your club 
treasury bulge with extra profits! 


“PECANWAY" PECANS are so delicious 
that they sell themselves! Packed in their 
gaily colored, crystal-clear cellophane bags, 
these freshiy-shelled, luscious pecans will 
be wanted by every homemaker, by thou- 
sands of business firms and individuals as 
cifts for Holiday giving! 

“PECANWAY" PECANS are just right for 
many people on your own gift list, too. 
They are perfect to enjoy “as is” and add 
an epicure touch to salads and desserts. 


PECANWAY” PE 
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ORANGEBURG PECAN COMPANY 
P. O. Box 38 Dept. Jj 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 


Please rush full information about 
“Pecanway” Pecans for Fund Raising! 
Nanie 
Club 
Address 
City, State 
Number of Members 





























BOSTON DINNER PARTY 
(Continued from page 9) 
proached them. They both seemed 
glazed with pride, “Isn’t it wonderful?” 
Mrs. Kurtz asked, grasping my hand in 
both of hers. “Milton and I love Doodie 
and her family so. They’re just the most 
wonderful dignified people, aren’t they?” 

“You don’t see homes like this in 
the grove—or even Newton—eh, boy?” 
Mr. Kurtz said confidentially. He raised 
his elbow as if to nudge me in the ribs, 
but he suddenly thought better of it. 
“These people really know how to spend 
their money. I was telling my wife that 
these old Yankees—” 

Mrs. Kurtz cut him off, as I remem- 
bered she always did, by merely straight- 
ening her posture and looking away. 
“Have you met Robert’s Aunt Ruth— 
Mrs. Greenspan?” she asked. 

I shook hands with the frail, nervous 
woman sitting between them. “I think I 
met you once in the Grove, when I 
visited,” she said in an unsure voice. 

“Aunt Ruth is from New York,” Mrs. 
Kurtz offered still erect and holding her 
drink just above her lap. “She’s one of 
Robert’s favorite aunts, so she came all 
the way up to Boston for the wedding, 
just like you did.” 

“Whereabouts in New York do you 
live?” I asked Robert’s aunt. 

“Before my brother—Ruth’s husband 
—passed away,” Mrs. Kurtz said before 
her sister-in-law could answer, “Ruth 
lived on Central Park West.” 

“Now I got a little flat off the Grand 
Concourse,” Aunt Ruth finally got out. 
“It’s very comfy for me all alone, with 
the children grown up.” 

“Well, boy,” Mr. Kurtz interjected, 
“what do you think of our Robert? 
Practically just out of law school and 
already he’s making a regular name for 
himself.” I told Mr. and Mrs. Kurtz 
that both Doodie and Robert were 
lucky to have each other, and all the 
parents should be very proud. 

Robert called his parents over to a 
circle of people nearby. I was about to 
edge out of the way myself, when Aunt 
Ruth gestured quickly with her arthritic 
hand for me to bend over towards her. 
“You’re a very good friend of Robert’s, 
aren’t you?” she whispered in my ear. 
I could think of little else to do but nod. 
“So what do you think?” she continued. 
“Is he going to be happy with this girl 
and all his fancy in-laws?” While I 
was pondering what to say, she went on. 
“Well, I don’t mind telling you, I’m 
not so happy about all this. There are so 
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BOSTON DINNER PARTY 

many nice girls around, what does he 
have to get mixed up with these people 
for? A brilliant lawyer like him doesn’t 
need anybody.” 

Out of the corner of my eye, I saw 
Dave looking at me with a pained ex- 
pression. He was still conversationally 
trapped with the Reverend Hocking. 
“Don’t worry,” I said to Aunt Ruth, 
patting her bony shoulder, “everything’s 
going to be fine. Excuse me, I have to 
join some friends.” 

Actually, Robert, hopping from group 
to group, performed the rescue opera- 
tion for Dave. “Take your drinks in to 
dinner,” he was telling the Reverend 
and Dave as I pulled up. “You may 
need them; the Brands love to make 
speeches at dinner.” 


Roserr herded us into the dining room, 
a plush Georgian affair dominated by a 
fastidiously set table. We squinted at our 
place cards and I found myself between 
the two red-headed maids of honor, the 
Armstrong twins, and across from Aunt 
Ruth. Once we were seated, Endicott 
Brand, with the bride- and groom-to-be 
on either side of him, nodded to Rever- 
end Hocking, who, neatly picking up 
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his cue, bowed his head and waited for 
complete silence. “Lord, we thank Thee 
for what we are about to enjoy,” he said 
angelically. I noticed that Aunt Ruth’s 
lips were moving almost imperceptibly 
when she raised her head a few seconds 
after the others. She looked across at 
me questioningly. 

“That very nice, Reverend,” 
Norman Brand said, shifting unsteadily 
in his seat. “Very nice indeed. No frills, 
no redundancies. Performed with dis- 
patch. Good job!” “Thank you,” said 
the Reverend, forcing a smile. 

Doodie leaned over towards her 
father. “Daddie, now you behave your- 
self,” she warned, leveling her finger at 
him. 


was 


“Yes, dear, eat your soup,” 
Brand added. “It'll do you good.” 

The talk blurred into a dozen conver- 
sations. The redhead on my left, Mary 
Jo Armstrong, seemed contentedly as- 
signed to talk to Dave, who was on her 
left, so I allowed myself to be attached 
to her twin, Mary Lou. For a girl of 
twenty-one or so, she possessed what 
appeared to be an extraordinary amount 
of baby fat, which gave her the rounded, 
immaculate quality of a Breck Shampoo 
advertisement. She kept things rolling 


Mrs. 


by launching infinitely enthusiastic mon- 
ologues. Her sister apparently took the 
same tack, and between the two of them, 
I felt as if I were attending a junior 
prom planning committee meeting. 

“, . So the whole thing just kills me 
anyway,” Mary Lou was saying, bob- 
bing her curly head almost in perfect 
time to her speech meter, “because if it 
wasn’t for Robert getting so mixed up 
between me and Mary Jo—every- 
body does, actually—he probably never 
would’ve met Doodie in the first place, 
or at least not so soon, anyway, and we 
all wouldn’t even be here tonight. | 
guess you don’t know the whole story, 
though, do you?” 

“No,” I answered, “I don’t think I 
do.” Although the food. was beautifully 
prepared and served, it had a kind of 
institutional taste to it. The wine was 
very good, however, but it was making 
my mind wander. 

“Well, anyway,” Mary Lou continued, 
neatly placing her knife and fork in 
an inverted “V” on her practically full 
plate of pot roast, and turning intimately 
towards me, “it was this way. It was a 
scream, really. You do want to hear 
about it, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” I said brightly. “By all 
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BOSTON DINNER PARTY 
(Continued from page 47) 
means.” 

“Well, anyway,” she went on, “Robert 
and Chad were very close friends at 
Eliot House, but Chad never got around 
to formally introducing Robert to 
Doodie because she was going steady 
with George Wilkinson, who is older 
and some kind of distant relation on 
Doodie’s mother’s side. Anyhow, every- 
one figured that, naturally, some day 
Doodie and George would be married, 
so everyone just kind of accepted it 
when Doodie never went out much with 
anybody else except George from the 
time she first started in at Radcliffe. I 
must say they really were made for each 
other, but that was before Robert. Well, 
you'll never get Chad to admit it, but he 
wrangled an invitation for Robert to the 
Harvey’s Christmas party by pulling all 
kinds of strings, and then Chad asked 
me if I'd like to go with Robert. Of 
course, I had plenty of invitations—both 
Mary Jo and I did—but I said sure be- 
cause I thought it would be fun, since 
Robert was a new face and so forth. So 
then Chad brought Robert over to the 
house to pick up Mary Jo and me, and 
they find Doodie there, because George 
was coming over to pick her up. Well, 
then Robert starts this whole routine 
about which one of us is which—just 
like everybody does when they meet us 
because we’re so identical and all—only 
Robert was miles funnier about it than 
anybody else. He’s so naturally witty 
anyway, don’t you think? So we all went 
off to the Harvey’s together and for the 
whole evening Robert hardly knew I 
existed. | mean he kept making Doodie 
laugh by telling her she’d have to stay 
close by him so she could help tell Mary 
Jo and me apart. It was just kind of 
love at first sight for him and Doodie 
from that very first moment on. Poor 
George never had a chance after that, 
the way Robert rushed Doodie with 
flowers and beautiful love letters and 
poems and everything. Doodie wanted 
to break up with George right away, 
only the Brands said she ought to wait. 
I guess they weren’t too happy about 
Robert at first because of, you know, 
everything. But they were secretly en- 
gaged anyway, even when they were 
in college. George left college and went 
in the Marines to Korea or some place, 
so that helped the situation. Mary Jo 
and I were the only ones who knew 
about it because we and Doodie were 
always such close friends. . . .” 
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BOSTON DINNER PARTY 


Tuere ARE TIMES when I feel I am liv- 
ing in a movie and this was one of them. 
Perhaps, it is from seeing too many 
movies, or perhaps, from not seeing 
enough of them, but ever so often I 
find my mind wandering according to 
standard cinematic techniques. For in- 
stance, while Mary Lou was talking, 
my eyes were focused on some dinner 
roll crumbs slightly to the right of my 
plate. The crisp, angular crumbs began 
to mesmerize me, so that it was almost 
painful to take my eyes off them. Then, 
Mary Lou’s voice slowly faded and the 
crumbs dissolved, with all the pre- 
dictability of a Warner Brothers flash- 
back, into a sunny lake, Lake Massasoit. 
My mind’s camera took in, with a glori- 
ous panorama shot, the marshy cove of 
the Grove, Pond Avenue with its cluster 
of bungalows, the community raft, the 
family rowboats—all just as they were 
on any given summer afternoon. Then, 
there was a reverse shot of the Massasoit 
Lodge directly across the lake. The 
Lodge was a richly rustic summer re- 
sort, where old Boston families came to 
swim, fish, play golf, and sail. The peo- 
ple of the Grove considered the Lodge 
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a never-never land that was forever 
barred to them, so they chose to avoid 
talking about it and, after a while, even 
caring about it. 

Medium close-up of the Lodge’s 
sandy beach (the only one on the lake). 
Robert, David, and myself, all about 
sixteen years old, were heading towards 
that beach in my outboard motorboat. 
Robert was sitting on the prow, squinting 
ahead and looking for all his worth like 
a young man inherently bound to the 
sea. Dave was huddled on the middle 
seat, grimacing and trying to avoid the 
spray and exhaust fumes. I was busily 
steering from the stern. 

“All right,” shouted Robert above the 
motor, in his best Captain Bligh tone, 
“now push the stop button a few times, 
but don’t stall it out till I say so.” 

“Hey, look, Robert,” I shouted back, 
‘let’s do it some other time. They’ll 
kick us right the hell off.” He pretended 
that he didn’t hear me. Not wanting to 
act cowardly, I pushed the stop button 
as he ordered. The motor accommodated 
by skipping and even backfiring before 
it roared to life again. Rodert peered 
unabashedly at the beach full of people 
jounging on blankets and -inder um- 
brellas, and they began to stare back at 





us. Then he flicked his hand at me 
several times. That was the signal, and 
I obediently made the motor stall out 
completely. We coasted smoothly in 
towards the beach. Before the bow 
touched the sand, a lifeguard scampered 
down from his white tower and waved 
at us. 

“Hey,” he said, as Robert leapt ex- 
pertly from the prow onto the sand, 
“this is a private beach. You have to 
be a guest of the Lodge.” 

Standing every bit as tall as the life- 
guard, Robert looked him right in the 
eye. “Say, our motor just conked out,” 
he said easily. “We drifted in here so 
we could change the plugs. Nice place 
you got here.” 

The lifeguard was worried. “Yeah,” 
he said, “well, get your boat off to the 
side there and fix it where the guests 
aren’t swimming. And don’t spill any 
gas on the water or the manager will 
have my head. You guys aren’t from 
that place across the lake, are you?” 
Dave was beginning to pale under his 
tan. 

“Hell no,” Robert laughed and stuck 
out his right hand. “My name is Robert 
Forsythe, from Boston. My friends and 
I use this lake once in a while when 
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BOSTON DINNER PARTY 
(Continued from page 49) 

we're not in Maine. Mind if I take a 

swim?” 

The lifeguard examined us from be- 
hind the protective shield of his sur- 
glasses. “Yeah, I guess it’s O.K.,” he 
said slowly. “Only make sure you don’t 
bother the guests any.” Robert grinned 
at Dave and me and ambled down the 
beach discreetly behind the lifeguard. 

Dave and I climbed out of the boat 
and pushed it towards the less populated 
end of the beach, where we convincingly 
tinkered with the motor. “What’s the 
crazy sonofabitch doing now?” I asked 
Dave, who had a better sightline to watch 
Robert in action on the beach. 

Dave gently struck the engine block 
a few times with a wrench, and, turning 
his head slightly, said, “He just sat down 
next to a real piece—one of those Miss 
Kimberley’s School-type girls—and he’s 
giving her some kind of line, I guess. 
Now, some guy is coming over and talk- 
ing to him and pointing over here. .. . 
Now the guy is walking away and Robert 
and the girl are laughing and going 
into the lake.” 

“No kidding,” I whispered incredu- 
lously. “Is he really doing it? I'll say 
one thing for him—he’s got nerve.” We 
tinkered for another ten minutes or so 
and then I told Dave to stay with the 
boat while I walked up the beach to get 
Robert. He was sitting amiably on a 
blanket next to a tall, delicately tanned 
blond girl, whose breasts were just be- 
ginning to fill out her latex bathing 
suit. As I approached them, I felt 
strangely underdressed, although I was 
wearing bathing trunks and a T-shirt, 
just as Robert was. Digging at the sand 
with my right foot, I told Robert the 
motor was fixed and we ought to be 
starting back. “You guys go on ahead,” 
he said casually and grinning infec- 
tiously. “ll walk back or something. 
Don’t worry about me.” He didn’t intro- 
duce me to the girl. 

“ . . So then they came back from 
Rockport, all officially engaged and 
everything, and their parents got to- 
gether for a kind of conclave and they 
all made plans for the wedding. Robert 
and Doodie got the idea of Reverend 
Hocking doing the ceremony, so every- 
body was finally satisfied there. Isn’t it 
all just like some kind of wonderful 
romantic story from the middle ages?” 
Mary Lou’s question made the bread 
crumbs and the dinner party reappear 
in brilliant focus again. I looked di- 
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rectly at her for what seemed the first 
time in several hours. “Yes,” I said, “It 
sure is.” 

The servants began to clear the din- 
ner plates away. After an exchange of 
smiles, Mary Lou concluded that I was 
an unrewarding dinner partner and gave 
her full attention to Chad, who was on 
her right. While lighting a cigarette, I 
glanced at Aunt Ruth and discovered 
she was gazing straight at me. I flashed 
her an are-you-having-a-good-time? ex- 
pression, and she turned away quickly, 
as if I had caught her in some devilish 
act. One of the maids came around be- 
hind her and attempted to take her 
plate, but Aunt Ruth surprised the maid 
by handing it to her. Mrs. Kurtz ob- 
served the episode and immediately said 
something to Aunt Ruth through her 
tightly stretched lips, which made the 
older woman appear jittery and un- 
happy. 

The strangely piercing sound of a 
half-filled water glass being struck sev- 
eral times by Endicott Brand’s teaspoon 
abruptly halted the conversations around 
the table. The host rose to his feet, his 
weight resting on his finger tips which 
remained on the table, and he heavily 
cleared his throat. “Ladies and gentle- 
men,” he began slowly, “we often say 
in the Brand family that you have to 
work for your dinner. Well, tonight it 
can hardly be called work, really. To 
my mind, it’s true pleasure, for we are 
here to celebrate a wedding tomorrow 
of two young people who are very close 
to all of us. If anyone knows a greater 
pleasure than that, I wish he’d let me 
know about it. My niece Doodie and 
Robert have chosen each other as part- 
ners for life, and basking in their radi- 
ance of this happy situation, I propose 
a toast to their continuing joy, good 
work, and success.” He raised his wine 
glass and the rest of us arose with a 
bumbling of chairs and toasted the 
couple. Doodie and Robert looked at 
each other imploringly and _ clinked 
glasses, which caused everyone to laugh 
in a patronizing manner. There was a 
second or two of indecision, while those 
standing wondered whether to reseat 
themselves or not. Norman Brand made 
up our minds by starting to speak. 

“*Cott has expressed our feelings 
quite eloquently,” he said, his speech 
still a little thick, “but there is one thing 
I am supposed to add as the honorable 
and esteemed father of the bride: I 
have not lost a daughter but I’ve gained 
a son. Well, all I can say is I must have 
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gained quite a son if he could turn 
Doodie’s head. A lot of young men have 
been trying to do that for years now, 
and, as far as I know, Robert has been 
the only successful one. It will be in- 
teresting getting to know our new son 
better, and I would like to go on record 
right now as saying, ‘Welcome to the 
family, Robert.’ ” 

Mr. Brand slumped down into his 
seat, as the ensuing applause reached its 
loudest point. He seemed to have spent 
more energy on his speech than he 
wanted to. Beaming alarmingly, Robert 
leaned across the table and shook hands 
with him, which lengthened the clapping 
for another few seconds. Again, there 
was a slightly embarrassed moment, 
while the guests searched each other's 
faces to see who would make the next 
toast. Someone suggested that Mr. and 
Mrs. Kurtz should speak, but Mrs. 
Kurtz refused for both of them, claiming 
they weren’t good talkers. Aunt Ruth’s 
face had become so tense that her chin 
had all but disappeared. I thought she 
looked sick. Finally, Reverend Hocking 
tinkled his glass and smiled benignly at 
his audience. 

“As the representative here of the 
Divine Power,” he said, in a more 
authoritative voice than he had used 
all evening, “and as the person who 
will bind Robert and Doodie in holy 
matrimony tomorrow, I feel I should 
offer my blessing at this time. These 
two—whom I am proud to call my 
friends—came to me and asked me to 
marry them. Nothing, as Mr. Brand 
so well put it, could give anyone more 
pleasure. In this particular case, it is 
indeed a deep honor I shall never forget, 
serving two individuals of varied back- 
grounds under one God’s Ordinance. 
I wish you both the very ultimate of 
health and happiness.” 

Through the applause that followed, 
Robert arose and attempted to begin a 
speech of thanks. However, before he 
could gain everyone’s attention, Aunt 
Ruth was shakily on her feet, clutching 
a slip of paper as if it were a govern- 
mental proclamation. “Robele,” she be- 
gan, her voice cracking. “Robele, just a 
minute, please, darling. Let me say 
something, please, to the people before 
you talk.” Mrs. Kurtz furiously tried to 
whisper to her, but Aunt Ruth didn’t 
seem to notice. The room became eerily 
quiet, as if everyone has just been in- 
formed that a bomb was hurtling towards 
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the house and would arrive in exactly 
ten seconds. 

Aunt Ruth coughed and, summoning 
her second wind, said, “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen. There is an ancient prayer of 
our people, which it is appropriate to 
say when two people get married. You 
will excuse me, but I want to say it now 
—for my nephew Robert’s wedding: 
Y’vorecho Adonoi. .. .” 

She pronounced the Hebrew words 
exultantly, like a political prisoner ad- 
dressing his firing squad. Suddenly, I 
found myself imitating the open- 
mouthed expression on Robert's face; 
I realized what I was doing and looked 
at Dave. The corners of his mouth were 
slightly upturned in a controlled smile. 
Several guests, including Mrs. Brand, 
solemnly bowed their heads, while Mr. 
Brand mechanically played with a tea- 
spoon on the tablecloth. Mr. Kurtz dis- 
covered that his tie needed constant 
straightening, and his wife seemed about 
to cry out in rage. “And now I will 
translate the prayer for everybody,” 
Aunt Ruth went on doggedly, when she 
had finished reciting the Hebrew. “May 
the Lord bless thee and keep thee; May 
He cause His countenance to shine upon 
thee; and be gracious unto thee; May He 
lift up His face unto thee and grant thee 
peace.” 

Aunt Ruth slowly sat down. She 
seemed enormously relieved and man- 
aged a twitching smile at Robert and 
Doodie. Those whose heads were bowed 
tremulously lifted them. Dave reached 
around behind Mary Jo and tucked a 
wad of paper in my coat pocket. I sur- 
reptitiously extricated it and, cupping 
it in my hand, glanced down. “Mistah 
Kurtz—he dead,” the pencil scrawl 
read. 

Norman Brand put aside his teaspoon 
and turned towards Aunt Ruth, cocking 
his head slightly. “Do we drink to that 
or what?” he asked her. 

Aunt Ruth grinned in a way that 
changed her features drastically. “Cer- 
tainly you may, Mr. Brand, if you want 
to,” she answered. Mr. Brand slumped 
back in his chair and didn’t drink. 

Our host was the next person to break 
the silence. “Mrs. Greenspan,” he said, 
“I want to thank you for that lovely 
prayer.” 

“You're welcome,” Aunt Ruth mum- 
bled, without looking at him. 

“Well now,” Endicott Brand went on 
briskly, readjusting himself in his chair, 
“I think we’ve earned our dinner. Shall 
we take our coffee in the living room?” 
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FEAST OF IGNORANCE 
(Continued from page 10) 


Out of all this, two additional atti- 
tudes emerge. Many of these “intellec- 
tuals” fear the conversion to Christian- 
ity. All “traditional human groupings” 
are “on the way out.” It is too tempting 
to resist the quotation of these sentences, 
a kind of reduction to the absurd of 
the whole: — 

“IT say that I am nothing if I am not an 
individual. Actually, there is nothing less 
important than being a Jew. Whether 
you smoke a cigarette is more important. 
Whether your fingernails are clean is 
more important” . . . etc., etc. 

And the end is upon a maudlin—and 
utterly incredible—craving to be among 
the “first to burn,” if Jews are to be 
killed. 

Israel is dismissed as only another 
addendum to the sum of “chauvinism” 
in the world. The doctrine of the 
“chosen people” is represented as his- 
toric impudence and no more. The 
“return to the synagogue” in our time 
is sneered at consistently, and in other 
places is termed “pathetic.” 

How is one to deal with this mel- 
ange? How is one to denominate all 
their teeming obiter dicta? Only a final 
paragraph or two may serve to right the 
balance. 

In the recently republished letters of 
a truly great and thoughtful American, 
William James, occurs this sentence 
which, according to James, ought to be 
inscribed above the door of every lab- 
oratory in the land: “I believe there is 
no source of deception in the investi- 
gation of nature which can compare 
with a fixed belief that certain kinds of 
phenomena are impossible” (italics in 
the original). We live in a time when 
the positivistic claims of science have 
made way for a salutary humility. All 
the ultimates, philosophically and sci- 
entifically, are today in a state of flux. 
There is no reason today for the scorn- 
ful repudiation of religion, or of a be- 
lief in God which, two centuries, or a 
century ago, used to be true of many 
who thought positivistic science, in 
method and in content, had the answer 
to all problems. And all this in a world 
which is writhing in the throes of the 
greatest travail of the ages, between 
man’s inventiveness technologically and 
man’s incapacity for adequate social, 
ethical, and religious progress. Can any- 
one live today and be blind to the rele- 
vance of goals and ideals to the dire and 
tragic necessity for finding ways of mov- 
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ing toward a balance of the human equa- 
tion, now in perilous imbalance? 

Only one aspect of this Symposium 
may give us pause. Perhaps we have 
not done enough to reach our “intel- 
lectuals,” to impart to them the deeper 
and more abiding content of their tra- 
dition. Perhaps we have not ourselves 
wrestled sufficiently with the relation- 
ship between Judaism and the gnawing 
doubts our own time does engender. 
Perhaps we have not done enough to 
adapt Jewish “theology” to the termi- 
nology and the direction of modern 
science, modern philosophy, and to 
make clear the enormous relevance of 
Judaism to all these, as well as to’ the 
inchoate religious questionings and crav- 
ings of many men. It has been a cen- 
tral constant of our tradition, of which 
apparently many Jews are blissfully un- 
aware, that we must never content our- 
selves with flinging criticism back into 
the faces of those who cast it—often 
unjustly and cruelly—at us; we must 
also strive to embrace the duty of criti- 
cizing ourselves, of close and deep ex- 
amination of our own shortcomings, 
our own inadequacies. 

In sum, this Symposium is not a 
genuine exposition of the attitude of 
inteliectuals, younger or older, toward 
Judaism, toward religion in general, or 
toward Israel. It furnishes no_ basis 
either of thought or of judgment upon 
the deep and distressing problems with 
which it deals. None of this must be 
taken to connote that either the writer 
of this article, or Jews in general, have 
a negative attitude toward “intellectu- 
als.” This would be out of the question 
for any Jew, trained and disciplined in 
the learned tradition of his people. But 
the word itself, “intellectual,” is no 
passport to truth. It is quite within the 
bounds of possibility to be learned in 
one field and incapable of measured or 
informed judgment in another. “Intel- 
lectuals”’ may at times be unconsciously, 
but quite genuinely, animated by pro- 
found mechanisms of denial in rela- 
tion to people and faith. Jewish history 
is not unacquainted with men or wo- 
men of this ilk. Thank God, it has not 
been true of our “intellectuals” as a 
whole. Their roster, here in America 
and in the contemporary world, com- 
prehends many first-class minds who 
are not Jewishly negative or religiously 
“deniers.” The problems of first-rate 
minds and of Jews remain, and are not 
solved or even approached by Sym- 
posia such as this! 
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LIVING ARTS 
(Continued from page 20) 

(with women outside of their faith), 
rendered in Uris’s palpitant prose. There 
are also two adolescent lovers who, in 
the midst of the cataclysm, sound re- 
voltingly like American teen-agers in a 
coke joint. Then there are the Nazis 
—the usual rogues gallery of sadists, 
butchers, and perverts—so evil as to be 
squeezed dry of all credibility. 

But outrageously written as it is, 
Mila 18 is often a moving and heart- 
breaking book. For though it fails as 
a novel, it succeeds as a kind of docu- 
mentary epic. The story of the ghetto 
— the slow, inexorable descent from 
well-being to utter degradation, the cun- 
ning and arrogance of the Nazis, the 
all-too-eager acquiescence of the vi- 
ciously anti-Semitic Poles, the awaken- 
ing which came, alas, too late—all of 
this is there in its abundant power, 
glory, and shame. More is the pity that 
Mila 18 is cheapened by phony derring- 
do, vistavision heroics, and written in 
a mawkish style that will make any sen- 
sitive reader groan. 

To move from Mila 18 to Edward 
Lewis Wallant’s The Human Season is 
to shift from major key to minor. This 
is a modest little book which the Jew- 
ish Book Council of the JWB selected 
as the best piece of Jewish fiction of 
the year. (As one of the judges, I par- 
ticipated in the decision.) It deals with 
an aging plumber who loses a much 
beloved wife. The novel is a compas- 
sionate portrayal of the desolation Ber- 
man feels, his unappeasable anger 
with God (“like clubbing an animal 
down .. .”), and the makeshift life he 
has to create for himself in his bereave- 
ment. After a long dark night of the 
soul, Berman capitulates to his daugh- 
ter’s entreaties and moves in with her. 
The plumber is what the literati of an 
earlier day used to describe as “a little 
man” — a small businessman and a 
worker, a householder, a proud father. 
But Wallant invests him with enormous 
dignity—no small feat, that. The author 
is at his best in dealing with life’s com- 
forting little rituals: the late evening 
cup of coffee shared by a couple af- 
fectionately used to each other, the 
satisfactions of work, the telephone call 
from the married daughter, Berman 
holding forth “comfortable in the pres- 
ence of that particular face, for which 
all his discourses were created.” Small 
scale stuff, all of this, but it belies the 
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LIVING ARTS 
Genet-Ionescu-Becket view of man as 
some kind of malodorous bug. 


THEATRE 


Last season on Broadway, there was 
the same split image of the out-sized 
Jew, one the one hand, and the homely, 
familiar little Jew, on the other. A Far 
Country by Henry Denker is a play 
about Freud, an unmistakably heroic 
figure cast in an unmistakably Jewish 
mold. As the seeker after wisdom, Freud 
is recognizably rabbinic, and as the 
healer, he is in an old Jewish tradition. 
And isn’t psychoanalysis itself—the mul- 
ling over a telling phrase, the getting 
under the surface meaning to real mean- 
ing below—akin to Talmudic analysis? 

Young Freud, as played by Steven 
Hill, is an appealing figure—a scientific 
revolutionary who refuses to bow down 
to the baalim of medical orthodoxy. 
He was the Bar Kochba, if you will, 
of the mind. And he is even sub- 
jected to pressure as a Jew to mend his 
ways and return to the safe and sane 
muddle of early 20th century psychi- 
atry. Of course, he resists, and the play 
details, in faithful and meticulous fash- 
ion, the psychoanalysis of Elizabeth von 
Ritter with whom he achieved his first 
big break-through. 

Dramatically, A Far Country has its 
longueurs. Psychoanalysis is a slow proc- 
ess—you don’t just leap from shattering 
revelation tc stunning disclosure. More- 
over, the issue is never really in doubt. 
We know that Freud will stand on the 
highest peaks of the far country. How- 
ever, the recognition scene—in which 
the patient, brilliantly played by Kim 
Stanley, confronts herself—is immensely 
exciting. And the portrait of Freud that 
emerges is solidly grounded in fact. A 
nice, solid bourgeois type with a doting 
mama and a good-looking wife, he en- 
joys his cigars and his Viennese pastry. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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LIVING ARTS 
(Continued from page 57) 

However, Freud was more than that. 
As Ernest Jones’s biography reveals, he 
was also a highly neurotic, even tor- 
tured man. The play makes a courteous 
bow to these realities. Every now and 
then, the young physician puts an ele- 
gant hand to his head and complains 
about migraine headaches. But, in gen- 
eral, Steven Hill looks far too much like 
a nice, wholesome American type to 
convey the torments within. It’s as if 
Dr. Kildare suddenly switched to psy- 
choanalysis! 

Another entry last season was Esther 
Kaufman’s A Worm in Horseradish. A 
naive reminiscence of life on the Lower 
East Side early this century, the play 
creaked and groaned under the weight 
of the cliches. There is the irascible 
father (isn’t there always?) who wants 
his son “should be a doctor,” the threat 
of joblessness, the sweet hospitality ex- 
tended to a new immigrant who sleeps 
in the fire escape (remember?). But it 
was pleasant enough, and one goes to 
see such a play less in pursuit of a 
theatrical experience than as a rite of 
filial piety. 

Random Observations: There is 
doubtless significance in the fact that 
Bernard Mendelsohn, an obviously Jew- 
ish character in Wallace Stegner’s A 
Shooting Star, is not identified as Jew- 
ish. Mendelsohn has a fugitive affair 
with the protagonist and then drops out 
of sight. Are we really approaching the 
Herbergian state in which being Jewish 
is another way of being American? 

It is fashionable to deplore the in- 
anities on television. This makes it easy 
to overlook the good things that come 
along. Shortly before the High Holy 
Days, viewers will be able to see “Song 
and the Prayer” on CBS-TV, a program 
of liturgical music staged with dignity 
and style. Jan Peerce sings with his 
usual gusto and skill. 

The Brooklyn Civic Ballet last spring 
presented Hag Habikurim, a spirited, 
joyous festival dance. Less balletic than 
Israeli, the performance evoked enthu- 
siastic audience reaction. Alan Banks, 
the choreographer, knows what he is 
doing. Well-schooled in Jewish lore, he 
spent a good deal of time at the Bran- 
deis Camps. 

As a Bar Mitzvah gift, perhaps, Israel 
wiil be the subject of a lavish, Broadway 
musical next season, Milk and Honey. 
Watch for it in October. 
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OTHER LANDS 
(Continued from page 45) 
not even have been Jewish! 

We marvel at the massive carved 
ceiling, the towering brass candlesticks 
and marble columns. The Spanish 
(S’fardic) Synagogue was designed by 
Longhena, architect of the famous 
Church of Santa Maria della Salute at 
the entrance to the Grand Canal. Else- 
where in the ghetto stands the oldest of 
the Ashk’nazi synagogues, housing an 
excellent Jewish Museum. 

The Venetian ghetto is today only a 
loosely-defined area. Although Jews may 
live where they please in Venice, and 
do—-still all the present-day residents of 
the ghetto are Jewish. 

While postcard Venice perpetuates 
herself as a lacey, rosy rhapsody—all 
pink and white and blue and wedding- 
cake tracery—the ghetto moulders and 
crumbles. While the Venice of the 
pleasure-seeking tourist undulates to the 
gondoliers’ serenade, a mournful quiet 
pervades the ghetto. 

To reach the section from St. Mark’s 
Square, the traveler takes a gondola or 
vaporetto (motor launch) along the 
Grand Canal to Ferrovia (railroad sta- 
tion) stop. He walks along the Fonda- 
menta dei Scalzi past a bustle of stalls 
where everything from straw bags to 
fresh fish is displayed for sale. He passes 
the Campo (square) Saint Geremia, 
crosses the Ponte (bridge) de Canna- 
regio and finds himself in the Gheto 
Vechio, from which he enters the Gheto 
Novo. 

Here is the main square, bleak and 
silent, where the magnificent sunsets 
on the pearly lagoon can only be im- 
agined. Here is peeling stucco and 
crumbling brick, accented only occa- 
sionally by the delicate ironwork and 
elegant balustrades that made Venetian 
architecture a thing of artistic glory. 

Around the graceful stone well-head 
at the center of the square is a cluster of 
handsome, obliging Jewish children. 
They have the exquisite, refined features 
typical of North Italians. They are 
austerely but immaculately dressed, the 
boys in the really “short” shorts of Euro- 
pean youngsters, the girls in dresses, 
never in—horrors!-—trousers of any 
length. 

How did the ghetto of Venice come 
into being? How did it get its name? 
How did it function? 

Paradoxically, the Venetian ghetto, 
an archetype of darkness and repression, 
was established at the peak of the Ren- 
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aissance, a period of flowering and light. 

If it is true, as philosopher Jean-Paul 
Sartre has said, that the anti-Semite is 
a man who is afraid, then the sixteenth 
century Venetian was well qualified for 
the role. His glorious city, after twelve 
centuries of splendor and dynamic 
growth, was entering a period of decline. 

The Turks took her Byzantium, Chris- 
topher Columbus discovered America 
and new trade routes, and the Portu- 
guese arrived at the Indies, all of which 
events destroyed Venice’s domination 
of the commerce and politics of the 
Mediterranean. 

The Most Serene Republic was wast- 
ing her substance on endless inconclu- 
sive wars. There were traitors within 
her precincts; elections were fraudulent; 
patrician status could be bought. The 
painter Titian’s mythological nudes, 
while among the world’s undisputed 
masterpieces, were nonetheless pagan 
and carnal. 

Rampant with corruption, filled with 
soldiers of fortune, Venice had sunk to 
the level of a playground for the world. 
Ali festivals, religious as well as civil, 
became occasions for amusement. The- 
aters and casinos multiplied. The mask 
and domino, a hooded masquerade cos- 
tume pictured in so many of the narra- 
tive paintings of the period, hid the 
identities of the pleasure-seekers whose 
watchword was abandon. 

The scintillating city of the lagoon, 
which had dominated with her power, 
now conquered with the impressive spec- 
tacle of her debauchery. 

How advantageous a set of conditions 
for a pogrom! Might not the ruling 
Doges, seeking a scapegoat for the frus- 
tration of their ambitions—logical or not 
—find the Jews handy? It had been done 
before. 

The ranks of the Jews in Venice were 
then being swelled by hundreds of refu- 
gees fleeing into the city from the Italian 
mainland towns during the anti-Semitic 
wars of the League of Cambrai. Hot on 
their heels were the friars, bringing with 
them the anti-Semitic feeling then run- 
ning through Italy. 

Once more the Venetians, innovators 
of the first order, drew on their fertile 
imaginations. 

It is well known that Jews, stubbornly 
adhering to their belief in one God 
despite the constant victories of their 
enemies, had been segregated in the 
cities and towns of the world before. 
In 1179 the Third Lateran Council in 
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OTHER LANDS 

(Continued from page 61) 
Rome laid the foundations of strict con- 
trol by prohibiting “true believers” 
from lodging amongst the Jewish “in- 
fidels.” 

But it remained for the inventive 
Venetians to give name and form to 
the institution of the ghetto as it has 
continued to this day. 

When the city fathers proclaimed in 
1516 that it was time for Christian citi- 
zens of Venice to be protected from con- 
tamination, several undesirable parts 
of the city were proposed for the Jews 
to occupy. The Doge decided to accept 
one Councilman’s suggestion that the 
Gheto Nuovo (gheto or ghetto being the 
Italian word for “foundry” and nuovo or 
novo meaning “new’’) be used. It was a 
grimy islet in the north of the city 
where cannons formerly had been cast. 

On April 10, the day after the Easter- 
tide Feast of Pentecost, the Jews were 
herded onto the dreary, miniscule island. 
Twenty-five years later, with the area 
impossibly crowded, it was expanded to 
include the abutting Gheto Vechio, “Old 
Foundry.” 
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Thus did the word “ghetto” take on a 
new meaning, passing into the English 
language to designate the section of a 
city where Jews and—in broader use— 
other minority groups are segregated. 

This recoining of a word was not 
the only new ingredient in the age-old 
stew known as “the Jewish problem.” 
A yellow hat, forerunner perhaps of the 
Nazi yellow badge or star, was designed 
for Jews to wear at all times. 

“The Italians have only to make a real 
effort in any direction,” British writer 
Henry Colville once said, “and they go 
ahead of everybody else.” The Venetians 
in creating their ghetto demonstrated 
such ingenuity. 

Here were some of the restrictions, 
devised not to annihilate but to exploit, 
to segregate yet profit from the Jew: 


1. No Jew could remain in Venice 
without a permit, expensive and need- 
ing renewal—for an additional fee 
—every few years. 


2. At regular intervals the Jewish 
community had to renegotiate its 
contract to stay, with the price be- 
coming progressively higher. 


3. At sunset, all gates to the ghetto 
were locked, and the Jews were pre- 





vented by armed sentries (whom they 
were forced to pay) from leaving the 
enclosure till morning. 

4. Forbidden to own land, the Jews 
rented the entire ghetto on a long 
lease, paying rent even when houses 
stood vacant. The day the Jews 
moved in, rents were raised one- 


third. 
5. Profitable or not, Jewish loan 
banks were required to remain open. 


To top it all, the Venetians, recog- 
nizing its picturesque possibilities, de- 
veloped the area as a tourist attraction! 

But the ghetto could not meet its ob- 
ligations under the rapacious edicts. In 
1735, the Senate was told the Jews were 
insolvent and the community was de- 
clared bankrupt. As one historian put it: 

“The Venetians, as realists, conceded 
there was no more to be got from them 
and crossed the account off their books.” 

When Napoleon Bonaparte in his 
conquest of the Republic opened the 
ghetto gates in 1797, the section was 
only a collection of alms-houses. At 
last the inhabitants of the miserable 
hovels were free to move. 

But, says the legend, they did not 
have the strength to leave and are there 
still. 
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Jonas Phillips came to this country as 
an indentured servant—a young man 
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an immigrant ship bound for America. 

From Charleston, where he had worked 
out his indenture, he made his way to 
Albany, New York; where he married, 
established himself in business, and even- 
tually became the father of twenty-one 
children. Then, as patriotic fervor gripped 
the thirteen colonies, he moved to Phila- 
delphia and cast his lot with the cause of 





American Independence. Though forty- 
three years old, and the sole support of 
an enormous family, he became a volun- 
teer in the Philadelphia militia. 

But Jonas Phillips’ greatest contribu- 
tion was made, not on the battlefield, but 
in hallowed Independence Hall. Here, as 
the only non-delegate to address this famous 
assemblage, he made his case for the 
religious freedom of all: 

“Therefore, if the honorable Convention 

shall in their Wisdom think fit and alter 

said oath . . . then the Israelites will 

think themselves happy to live under a 

government where all religious societies 

are on an Equal footing.”’ 

Jonas Phillips spoke well. The delegates 
rewrote their covenant as this outsider 
had suggested. In our most revered docu- 
ment the religious freedom of all was 
guaranteed! 
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